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Comerica Largest Creel 1o-you Tlawsewiee 
INTER-STATE NURSERIES 


HAMBURG, IOWA 


Large imported 
double ae 
BEGONIAS 4) () 
feom Che flameoud POSTPAID & GUARANTEED 


Catalog value 90c — yeu save 40c 


Suncete Collaiton / 


1 Red 1 Pink 1 Yellow 


The Flower Sensation of the season... 
indoor and outdoor bloom. 


No other flower can equal these camellia-type begonias for sheer 
exquisite beauty. Widely used as pot plants for winter bloom in- 
doors. For shady spots outdoors. They are magnificent, radiantly 
alive with color. Generally the blooms are 4 to 5 inches across— 
will bloom this summer. These bulbs are the finest quality grown 
and imported from Belgium. Introductory offer—limit 1 offer per 
family. If you want these bulbs for indoor bloom, we will ship on 
or about the 15th of January. Please indicate on coupon. 





Pictured here is an HERE is the size 
average sized medium 
eli. we send—large 


bulbs (1 1/2 
to 2 inches 
across) 


INTER-STATE NURSERIES 
Inter-State’s 517 EST. HAMBURG, IOWA 
@ 1957 SPRING [C0 FREE CATALOG [] 3 Begonias 50¢ 
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HU RSERY C AT ALOG 1 = Please ship for indoor planting [[] Outdoor i 

‘ i 

84 Colorful Pages. Be sure to send for your i t 

free Inter-State Catalog—“The most wanted in fh NAME = i 

America”—Over 1,000 guaranteed new and improved 1 i 
nursery items. It’s yours Free. With orders we also ADDRESS. 

send complete planting instructions. i ‘ = = : 

i 
ORDER NOW Use this coupon or letter! =a IONE___STATE__________ § 
i Bulbs shipped at proper planting time i 
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IT SURE WAS SWELL OF JOHN TO 
TELL US ABOUT THIS SOIL TEST KIT. 


NOW JUST LOOK AT THESE | 
ROSES AND THOSE ZINNIAS, | 
THEY'RE TWICE AS BIG | 


















THANKS JOHN, YOU SURE SHOWED US THE EASY 















1 OUR LAWN — NOW IT PUTS THE .| WAY TO HAVE A GREEN THUMB, MAKE EVERY- 
TOMATOES. ALL OUR ae US ! NEIGHBORS TO SHAME, THANKS THING GROW BETTER.WE USE OUR SOIL TEST 


Loh TO SUDBURY ! 







How You Can Make 
EVERYTHING 





ette! 


your SOIL 
IS THE ANSWER 


The greatest of all garden secrets can be yours, in 10 min- 


utes! This amazing Soil Test Kit tells just what plant foods 
your soil needs—exactly how much fertilizer last year’splants 
used up. Your flowers will be bigger, more colorful, more fra- 
grant. You’ll have more delicious vegetables, richer in vita- 
mins. More luxuriant shrubs and evergreens, a lush, velvety 
green lawn all season, so dense crabgrass cannot grow. 


Takes the Guesswork Out of Gardening 


Even the best gardener can’t tell what his soil lacks just by look- 
ing at it. Using scads of fertilizer isn’t enough—wrong kinds, or too 
much, do more harm than good. This Soil Test Kit is so easy to use 
you'll never again plant anything without it. You'll know how to 
- help all your — plants (lime a oe, kills others). You'll 

get greater rewards from your hobby than ever before. Your gar- 
HORTICULTURAL SOIL TEST KIT den will be the showplace of the neighborhood. Savings on fertilizer 

a those whose garden is their hobby. Lifetime Will more than pay for your Kit! 
welded steel chest with carrying handle; weighs only . 

9% Ibs. Simple, easy to follow directions; charts show Easy as Reading a Thermometer 
needs of 225 different flowers, vegetables, fruits, etc. NO KNOWLEDGE OF CHEMISTRY NEEDED—Even your first tests will 


Makes over 150 tests for nitrogen, phosphorus and accurate reliable! Th “do-it-yourself.” You Take No Risk—Your soil 

potash. Aloo tells whether lime i needed (pil). and Rigersurave,and reliable! The only way you, can do-it yourselt:” testa cost you nothing unless you 

how much. Big value, low cost—only $14.95. right out in the garden. You get the right answer, right away— are ey oe 

what kind of fertilizer to use and how much, for every kind of pam > t W che full a = ioe 

POPULAR GARDEN KIT For the small plant you want to grow. Costs less than 10c a test! Don’t take a Cae ae jo See percaase : 

garden—makes chance on failure or loss of prized plants. You'll 

same tests, over 50 of them, for nitrogen, phos- enjoy gorgeous flowers and bumper vegetables all 
phorus, potash and lime (pH). Comes 

















] Enclosed is $.......... | Send C.O.D. 
Send postpaid. plus postage. 





Stores: 
Write for 
Special Offer 
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j z x spring, summer and fall, if you order your Sudbury 
in handsome case with clear lucite 
needs of 125 different flowers, vege- Order C.O.D. 
tables and fruits. SEND NO MONEY plus postage— 
Only $6.95 from 50c to $3.55 in postal charges. 
auESB eS 2 ee eee 
$6 = 450,000! Send me the Sudbury Soil Test Kits ordered by return mail: 
= et — Now in Use Horticultural Kits @ $14.95 each 
Super deluxe Kits @ $29.95 each 
steel chest with 12 times as much test- 
ing solutions. Has carrying handle. Weighs only 12% Ibs. Most 
and nurserymen. (Pictured at left.) Only $29.95 
ee ee OE Bien... cnc ncccccencccccscedecscrecncdscctceseccgesea 
Risks extends ka ennesieeen vi Zone.....- Geet, 50 cceeevend 
Box 64F, South Sudbury, Mass. Pa sees e cent: ao: a: UD cnc: PUM s setae band 


cover. Directions and charts show COs Saat et Come 
Complete in every way. or send check and we'll mail prepaid, saving you 
Over SUDBURY LABORATORY, °° 64F South Sudbury, Mass. 
Popular Garden Kits @ $6.95 each 
SUPER deLUXE KIT The best! Handsome, streamline, welded i 
economical to use. Favorite of veteran gardeners, florists : 
& 
a 
SUDBURY LABORATORY Nica cicdyiendattnutechbavsietenaieamaaal 
i 
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The Cover—Most of the 
flowers in this pleasant garden 
are annuals. The two perennials, 


iris a 
tively 
golds, 


nd goldenglow, are effec- 
supplemented by mari- 
cosmos, zinnias, and pe- 


tunias. Inexpensive, easily 
grown, colorful and long last- 


ing, t 
of us 
borde 
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EMPHASIS on ANNUALS 
14 : Plant Annuals for Arrangements—Olga Rolf Tiemann 
16 : All-America Selections, Flowers, Vegetables—W. Ray Hastings 
16 : How All-America Selections Tested in Mid-America—Earl Topham 
20 : Landscaping with Annuals—-Peggie Schulz 
22 : Preview of New Annual Flowers 
29 : Sweet Peas for Mid-America—Edward H. Vaughan 
55 : Municipal Plantings at Scottsbiuff, Neb. 
IN GENERAL 
25 : Garden Records Are Important—Bonabeth Brickell 
26 : Vegetables—Not New but Still Champions 
28 : Grow Coleus from Seed—Beth York 
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53 : Tuberous Begonias—Rachel Snyder 
56 : How to Preserve Leaves and Flowers—Anna Hausen 
58 : Rhubarb... valuable perennial vegetable—Bertha Newhoff 
INDOOR GARDENING 
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59 : South—Robert H. Rucker 
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38 : In House and Greenhouse—Elvin McDonald 
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one a ene 
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FLOWER & GARDEN Magazine for Mid-America is published monthly by Mid-America Pub- 
lishing Corp., 559 Westport Road, Kansas City 11, Mo. Application for second class mail privileges 
ponding at the Post Office at Kansas City, Mo. Subscription rates: $3 per year in United States. 

ubscriptions to U. S. possessions, Canada and other foreign countries not accepted. Copyright 1956 
by Mid-America Publishing Corp. Printed in U. S. A. Care will be taken in handling unsolicited 
manuscripts and photographs, but FLOWER © GARDEN Magazine will not be responsible in 
case of loss. All such material should be accompanied by return postage. 


In changing subscription address, please allow eight weeks advance notice, and send both old 
and new addresses. 
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GARDENER’S BUG BOOK 

Cynthia Westcott. New up- 
to-date edition of the most 
complete pest control book 
ever published! How to rec- 
ognize and combat 1,100 in- 
sects. 608 pages, 36 in color; 
Pub. ed. $7.50 
























A TREASURY OF 
AMERICAN GARDENING 


By Flower Grower Editors, 
Big 7%” by 10%” book 
of ideas, practical helps, 
pictorial delights for all 
gardeners. Stunning pho- 
tos by Samuel Gottscho, 
articles by Robert Lem- 
mon, Montague Free, F. F. 
Rockwell, etc. 173 pictures 
—67 in full color! Pub. 
ed. $7.50 


DRAINED MVM HE AGISV IL 


COMPLETE BOOK 


OF GARDEN MAGIC 
Roy Biles. New revised edi- 
tion. 1,000 pictures, 18 in 
full color! All about plan- 
ning, planting and care of 
lawns, shrubs, trees, flowers, 
fruits, vegetables — every 
phase of gardening! Pub. 
ed. $3.95 




















COMPLETE BOOK OF 


FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 
F. F. Rockwell & Esther 
Grayson. How to create 
every type of arrangement 
for home or flower show 
exhibit. 89 arrangements in 
color—232 pictures! Pub. 
ed. $4.95 


ALL ABOUT THE 


PERENNIAL GARDEN 

Montague Free. America’s 
top expert tells every step in 
the making of a_ beautiful 
perennial garden. 500 plants 


Superb Garden Books 
for less than the price of ONE! 






when you join the American Garden Guild Book Club and 
agree to buy as few as 4 selections in the next 24 months 


IMAGINE! UP TO $] 00 VALUE (IN PUB. EDITIONS) FOR ONLY $783 


HE American Garden Guild 

Book Club offers you the best 
newly published books in all 
fields of gardening—selected by 
an editorial panel of famous ex- 
perts including Montague Free, 
former Horticulturist for the 
Brooklyn Botanical Garden, and 
Fred F. Rockwell, well-known 


gardening authority. 

Club selections are beautifully printed 
and bound, profusely illustrated, often 
with full-color photos and paintings by 
famous horticultural artists. Yet they 
come to you at an average saving of 
20% from the price of publishers’ edi- 
tions! Selections cover the entire range of 
gardeners’ interests—flowers, fruits, trees, 
vegetables, shrubs, house plants, birds, 
wild flowers, landscaping, garden plan- 
ning, building and care. But you buy 
only the books you want! 


Henry Teuscher. 


TNE: SUI LOG TL AL 


Pe TEL 
per: 


WINDOW BOX GARDENING 
Just pub- Ed. by F. F. Rockwell. Whole 


Membership requires no dues of any 
kind. You do not even have to take a 
book every month. As few as 4 books in 
24 months—yes, only 4 books during your 
first 2 years as a member—are all you 
agree to purchase! 


FREE BONUS BOOKS 


With every fourth book you select, the 
Club sends you — absolutely FREE — a 
brand-new, full-size garden book of spe- 
cial value and interest. Usually worth 
$3.00 each or more, these Free Bonus 
Books represent big extra savings. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just mail the coupon. We will send you 
any two books you choose from this page 
—value up to $15.00 in publishers’ edi- 
tions—and you will be billed only $2.89. 
(We pay postage.) Thereafter, you will 
receive regularly the Club’s illustrated 
“Garden Bulletin,’ which describes the 
forthcoming book selections. Take only 
the books you want, when you want 
them. Mail coupon now. American Gar- 
den Guild Book Club, Garden City, N.Y. 


10,000 GARDEN QUESTIONS 


lished! This practical and com- field of gardening—flowers, 
plete handbook shows you how 
to grow more than 100 plants 
in boxes, tubs, vases, hanging 
baskets, etc. 90 photos, Pub. 
ed. $3.95 


lawns, fruits, soils, pests, etc.— 
covered by experts in questions 
andanswers. Nearly 1,500pages, 
400 pictures. Pub. ed. $4.95 












SHRUBS AND TREES 


FOR THE SMALL PLACE 
P. J. Van Melle. De- 
scribes and evaluates 353 
shrubs and trees for every 
locality and climate. 
Tells how to choose, 
plant and care for them 
for well-balanced beauty 
all year long. 51 illus- 
trations. Pub. ed. $3.50 


All Full-Size, 
Hard-Bound 
Books—Many 
Illustrated 

in Color. 





PRACTICAL GARDENING 
Olive Mason Gunnison. 
Brand-new! A complete 
primer for the beginner in 
all phases of home garden- 
ing, with data on new meth- 
ods, new varieties of plants 
and flowers. Pub ed. $4.50 
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described. 352 pages, 153 
photos, including full color! 
Pub. ed. $5.95 


MAIL THIS COUPON 

al GARDEN GUILD BOOK CLUB, 
Dept. 1-FAC, Garden City, New York 
Enroll me as a member. Send me at once, postpaid, the two 
books checked below—and bill me ONLY $2.89 FOR BOTH. 
() All About the Perennial Practical Gardening 


Garden Shrubs and Trees for the 
() Complete Book of Flower Small Place 
Arrangement 10,000 Garden Questions 
Complete Book of Garden Magic Treasury of American Gardening 
i Gardener’s Bug Book Window Box Gardening 


Also send me my first issue of Garden Bulletin, telling me 

fj avout the new forthcoming selections. I may notify you in ad- 

vance if I do not wish the following month’s selection. I am not 

obligated to accept more than 4 books in 24 months of mem- 

bership. I pay nothing except the price of each selection I accept 

(club pays postage)—and, with every fourth selection, I am to 
fj receive FREE your current Bonus Book. 

NO RISK GUARANTEE: If not delighted, return both 

i books in 7 days and membership will be cancelled. 

Mr. 


Miss 
Address 
City & 
SETIIID: . cerceqsssovensiitipaseeencevigncaeibittenniletsnemmburneies Ne stsinciskincscannie 
; Selection price slightly higher in Canada. Address American Garden Gulld 
(Canada), 105 Bond St., Toronto 2, Ont. Offer good in U.S. & Canada only, 
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(> Plastic PRoDUCTS 


for the Home Garden! 


A NEW CONCEPT IN GARDENING 


f E. M. Emmert 
ersity of Ke 


STARS ae 





ntucky 


IN-THE-ROW | 


PLASTIC GREENHOUSE 


Prefabricated! Ready to Use! 


PROTECTS PLANTS FROM 
BELOW FREEZING TEMPERATURES! | 


Grow Vegetables, Flowers 
1-2 Months Earlier! | 


Prolongs Growing Season In Fall! 





| 
Prof. Emmert, | 
Horticulture 
Dept. of Uni- 
a | 
versity of Ken-| 
tucky, and visi- 
tor, inspect 
plants growing | 
under plastic. 


Unprotected 
plants did not 
survive the cold 
nights. 


Photo, courtesy 
U. of Ky. Horti- 
culture Depart- 
ment. 





Specially made plastic cover, supported 
by wire wickets, admits warmth of sun; 
keeps out frost, wind, rain. Protects tender 
petunias, tomatoes to 25°F.; lettuce to 
10°. Start gardening 1-2 months earlier. 
Special openings prevent overheating of 
plants; close easily to seal out frost. 


Sets up quickly, easily! Re-uscble! 
No. 5( 5 ft. long, 12 in. wide, 12 in. high) ......$1.95 
No. 36 (25 ft. long, 12 in. wide, 12 in. high) ...... 4.95 
No. 54 (25 ft. long, 24 in. wide, 18 in. high) 7.70 


eeeeee 


PLASTIC MULCH 


Kills Garden Weeds Easily, Safely! 
Keeps Moisture In The Soil! 
Keeps Ground Warm On Cold Nights! 


Re-usable black polyethylene plastic film in rolls. 
Set out plants through slits in the plastic, or lay | 
film down between the rows. Weeds never get a 
chance to grow! The plastic cuts off the sunlight; | 
keeps soil moisture from evaporating; keeps soil 
10 to 15 degrees warmer on cold nights. 








Bean seedlings 
growing through 
slits in plastic. 
Film is 

weighted down 
with soil, 
stones. Ps 


| 
Saves a Whole Season‘s Work of Cultivating! | 


No. 12-100 (100 ft. by 12 in. wide) ................ $2.50 
Wo. 18-100 (100 ft. by 18 in. wide) 0... 3.50 
No. 36-100 (100 ft. by 36 in. wide) .............. 6.00 


From Your Garden Supply Dealer 
OR DIRECT FROM 


G1 eG a maema Le 


1230 E. 63rd St. 
iT -le tm Pee 
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ABOUT THIS MAGAZINE 
...and the people behind it | 


To you, our readers, we dedicate Volume I Number 1 of FLOWER 
& GARDEN Magazine for Mid-America. You are really the ones respon- 
sible for it. Ever since the first time the idea for this magazine was ex- 
pressed publicly, your response has been so enthusiastic and helpful that 
there was no turning back. 

The progress from idea to printed page is something like planting a 
seed and waiting for the plant to grow and bloom. Work and worry, and 
a lot of waiting, precede the appearance of the flower, but it is all worth- 
while. In the same way, the printed copy is reward enough for all the 
hard work, trouble and anxiety that go into making up a publication. 

We may be proud of this issue, but we're not satisfied, and we hope 
we never will be. We want to make each succeeding issue better than 
the one before. And above all, we want the contents to be interesting 
and helpful to you as a gardener living in this great Mid-American area. 
Never before has a magazine been devoted to this section of the country, 
where 40 per cent of the people live, and practically everyone gardens. 

The editors need your help. As the saying goes—‘If you like it, tell 
others; if you don’t, tell us.” Tell us both your likes and dislikes. WHAT 
do you wish to see in the future issues? 

\Ve want you to meet the people who will be working to write, 
assemble and produce this magazine. John E. Tillotson, the publisher, 
is the moving force behind the publication. He had the idea, and did the 
pushing, planning and organizing until it turned into reality. Founder 


(Please turn page }) 


Many editorial conferences and much thought and talk preceded this issue of FLOWER & 
GARDEN Magazine. We were so accustomed to the arrangement shown here that the “pose” 
came easy before the photographer. 
with publisher John E. Tillotson. 


Editors Snyder and McDonald are shown conferring 


C= 
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B/ =. 50 PAGES 
a in FULL COLOR! 


All-America 
Award Winners 
and 
Gold Medal 
Winners! 















Over 160 
Full-Color 
Photos of 
the World's , ; ‘i 4 ee aos 

Finest Roses ea - FF ie j 5 Pee don , SPECIAL 
and a ‘ RE Sk om ; MONEY- 
Perenniais ! ‘ ee : Tp G SAVING 
OFFERS! 








| Jackson & Perkins Co. i 

ES — yours absolutely free — this brand-new Jackson & | 18 Rose Lane, Newark, NEW YORK { 

Perkins Spring 1957 Cateleg. 50 big pagee—ie toll ester | Please send me a FREE copy of your big, new Spring 1957 Rose I 

show hundreds of the newest, most popular Prized Roses and | Catalog, picturing and describing the newest and best in easy-to-grow | 

Perennials . . . including Floribundas, Hybrid Teas, Climbers, J&P Modern Roses and Perennials—all in full natural color . ... and i 
2 Giant Mums. Also contains useful gardening information; plant- l containing helpful information about successful gardening. 

- ing hints; money-saving offers—everything you need to make I i 

your 1957 garden the showplace of your neighborhood! Mail I WAME.. .crcccccccccccccccccvcccceceereerececeereereevevene ao oeecccccccccces i 

coupon for your free copy NOW. J ADDRESS. ........ceceeeecceesenrcenneeereeereeeerserenesnasenaseensenes eens 4 

| A See eee so nue ceces PT wg ee nae sevscccccncecsevoccs i 

JACKSON & PERKINS CO., Newark, New York , 0 This offer good in U.S.A. only, ned 
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ENJOYABLY DIFFERENT! 


The items listed below were designed by Growers Supply 
Company especially for home gardeners. They are made of 
the very best materials and are unique, attractive, long 
lasting and enjoyably useful. All are guaranteed to satisfy 
on a full refund basis. 


Crystal-Lite Indoor Greenhouse 





Tze 


A sparkling beauty, with features not available in green- 
houses at 5 times the price. Center of interest in any 
rvom. Provides enjoyable winter hobby. Automatic wick- 
fed watering nurtures plants and seedlings perfectly. 
Fluorescent light attachment provides crystal-beauty dis- 
play and sufficient sunlight so that plants need never be 
moved or touched. Automatic daily repeat timer avail- 
able for light. Complete greenhouse with black iron 
stand. wick watering and reservoir — 2.95. Complete 
fluorescent light attachment — $8.95. Automatic daily 


repeat timer for light — $9.95. 


Perma-Nest Moist-Rite Tray Kit 





ete 
Keep those seedlings, slips, rooted and potted plants 
perfectly watered with this Moist-Rite Perma-Nest Kit. 
Beautiful Hi-impact polystyrene tray set in attractive 
black iron stand. Automatic wick-fed watering and 3 pint 
reservoir. Complete $4.25. 


Perma-Nest Plant Trays 





See How They Nest 
The most outstanding new indoor gardening product of 
1955. Over 14 million in use. Tested and purchased bv 
over 60 gov’t and university greenhouses. Approved for 
all N. Y. City public schools. The only standard size seed 
flat that never rots, rusts, or corrodes. Shipped watertite 
with drainage easily inserted. Excellent for seed and slip 
starting. indoor gardens, constant moisture potted plant 
tray, starting and displaying African Violets, Gloxinias, 
Bevonias, ete. Note in picture how perfectly they nest 
for easy carrying and minimum storage. 


Four Sizes — Grey or Light Green 


22 x 11 x 234" 8 x 12 x 234" 

2 for $3.50 e 4 for $6.95 3 for $1.75 e 6 for $2.95 
6 for $9.25 12 for $5.75 
8x 8x 22" 4x8 x 22" 

3 for $1.45 e 6 for $2.50 6 for $1.45 e 12 for $2.50 
12 for $4.75 24 for $4.75 


Combination offer one of each 4 sizes—$2.95 
Perma-Nest Graceful Long Planter 





19” x 6” x 314” 
Red, Grey, Yellow, Light Green 


Graceful design and top quality. One quarter the cost 
of corroding copper or brass planters. 4 color selection. 
For mantel. window-sill, piano top, table center-piece. 
office or church. Ideal for rooted planting or holds 5 
four inch potted plants with natural root watering. $1.50 
each. 3 for $4.00. 


Wide and Deep Tray 
Rugged and versatile. For seedlings, bulbs, rooted or 
potted plants. $2.50 each. 14x16x334” deen. 3 for $6.75. 


Please add 10% postage to all orders 
Full refund guarantee 
GROWERS SUPPLY COMPANY 
Dept. 2211N, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


. 


Poa 
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and long-time publisher of two other successful magazines, The WORK- 
BASKET and Profitable Hobbies, he has applied a lifetime of experience 
to the planning of FLOWER & GARDEN Magazine. As a Mid-America 
gardener himself. he knew first hand of the need for such a publication. 


Rachel Snyder, the editor, was assistant editor and garden editor 
of The WORKBASKET before going to FLOWER @ GARDEN. For 
a hobby she has been raising vegetable and flower gardens in Kansas 
for many years. Her professional background is in newspaper journalism. 
Elvin McDonald is at 19 undoubtedly the youngest associate editor 
of a national magazine in the United States—but as founder and editor 
of The GLOXINIAN, the publication of the American Gloxinia Society, 
he has had plenty of experience. As a practical greenhouse gardener for 
the last seven years, he knows whereof he speaks in his regular department 
“In House and Greenhouse.” 


Peggie Schulz, consulting editor and garden club editor, needs no 
introduction to thousands of gardeners. Author of several books, editor 
of the Hemerocallis Journal, co-editor of The GLOXINIAN, \ecturer 
to garden clubs, she has proved herself a versatile and reliable writer. Her 
wide contacts in the Midwest pointed naturally to her as the regular 
contributor of “Garden Club Talk.” 


C. L. Quear, our “answer man” in The Forum, has had lots of 
practice. He has answered garden questions in The WORKBASKET for 
many years, coping with almost every problem imaginable. His sensible, 
straightforward answers earned him the respect of many thousands 
of gardeners throughout the country. He is supervisor of school gardens 
and greenhouses for the Kansas City public schools. 


Four highly qualified men hold the outposts as regional editors in 
our “From the Four Corners” department. All areas of Mid-America 
have much in common when it comes to gardening—but we would be 
foolish not to realize that there are also differences, caused by geographic 
location. To make our month-by-month suggestions as local as they can 
be, these four will write to tell about gardening in their own areas. It 
should be easy for you to learn which one is writing for you. Taking them 
in compass order: 


The regional editor for the north is Robert A. Phillips, assistant 
professor of horticulture at the University of Minnesota. He has been 
writing garden articles and columns for newspapers in St. Paul and 
Minneapolis for many years. He is well known to northerners for his 
breeding of chrysanthemums and roses, and for his teaching and lecturing 
in floriculture and landscaping. 


For the east, our editor is Victor H. Ries—hardly a new name to 
readers of garden magazines. For nearly 30 years he has been extension 
professor of floriculture at Ohio State University. He is also known as a 
columnist and writer for dozens of magazines. As a lecturer he has spoken 
to hundreds of garden clubs, especially in Ohio and the Midwest. 


For the south, our editor is Robert H. Rucker. He moved last fall 
from the University of Oklahoma at Norman to Texas Technological 
College at Lubbock. There he is professor in the department of horti- 
culture and park management. By profession a landscape architect, he is 
by hobby a flower arranger and is, in fact, regarded as one of the top 
men arrangers in the country. 


Our western editor, who will report for the high plains areas, is 
Leonard A. Yager. He is extension specialist in horticulture and farm 
forestry at Montana State College. His newspaper columns and garden 
club talks have made him a well-known authority in that part of the 
country, where gardening is really a challenge. 


One other regular contributor will be Olga Rolf Tiemann, who 
will conduct “The Beginning Gardener.” She knows more than anyone 
we know about how to make things grow—and can tell it in the simplest 
way. Her farm home is in Westboro, Missouri. # 
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Are You Getting All These 
Amazing Benefits from RAPIB-GRO? 


THE PIONEER IN FOLIAR FEEDING 
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VIOLETS stera and all other indoor - ponte 
plants thrive on Raepidegro. 

Have masses of big Use 1 aueneun in 2 ‘aa GREENHOUSES 

beautiful blooms re- water—then water or syringe Gardening under glass is less 









gardless of previous plants as usual. You'll have troublesome, more rewarding ‘y 
J disappointments. amazing rich new growth. with help from Ras pid¢gro. 
anuary 
\4 : Your whole garden needs a In late February or oe 
: “ ic” hake off the win- soak roses, trees, shrubs wit 
SEED STARTING Bulbs soaked an hour in Rae ter’s sleep. get things started Raspidegro. It enters right thru 


pide gro solution before plant- 
Soak seeds with Raepidegro ing produce earlier, bigger 
right after sowing to get better blooms with better color. 
“catch”, stronger seedlings, less Works on glads, begonias, 
damping off. Works wonders! caladiums and others. 


in a hurry. Raepidegro the the bark to give your plants in- 
whole garden for an early fly- stant nourishment in the grow- 
ing start! ing cambium layer where it does 
the most good, and does it fast. 
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FEEDING 
THRU THE 
LEAVES 


All plants take 
Raepidegro thru 
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FOR LAWNS 
Soaking your lawn with Rae 
pidegro regularly from early 
spring through the summer 
3 gives you a gorgeous, weed- 
Spray or sprinkle with Ra*pide free turf. No need to fuss with 
gro for many, many more usual lawn problems if you 


blooms...longer stems and let Raspidegro keep the grass 
larger flowers. Never misses! growing vigorously. 


TRANSPLANTING 


DORMANT 
PLANTS 


Plants you get froma 
store or by mail have 
been dug since last 





Fall. Soak roots an 
hour in Raepid*gro 
before planting—see 
strong, fast growth. 


March 
















SEED 
PLANTI 







April 
P the leaves, just 
like a blotter! 


HEDGES ; 4 
There’s no faster, easier wzy to 


Hedges are unusually hard to feed plants than by spraying or 
Anything you feed. It’s easy with Raepide soteliing leaves and branches 
transplant will gro. Just spray it on and feed with Ra*pid¢gro solution. Use 
grow better! thru the leaves. it regularly for amazing results. 


= ‘: = ready to sow seeds 

. =f, > inthe open ground, 
soak soil with Rae 
pidegro,then plant. 
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of trees with 


el! mhan  Petunias, Zinnias, and other USE WITH Becpraraees 
M ever. Mix it right with your in- favorite annuals need rich cae pe ne he 
ay secticide—do 2 jobs at once. plant food for fast growth and ANTIBIOTICS ag oe 
profusion of bloom. Raspide« ; way to tee 
gro does the trick! Scientists discovered that Rae them. It’s so 
pid*gro mixed with certain ¢2SY, yet does 
\\t/ antibiotics stimulates greater More good. 
June WN ~—s growth, unheard of vig- 
HOT DRY = a or, profusion of bloom. 
=p ff WEATHER ~\_/> 
' oS AIX 
When hot, dry weather locks 
TENDER VEGETABLES fertilizers in the soil, regular 3} h 
Fast grourch moons exsta, sender spraying with Raspidegro UO the 
Nits Pca ae os. Sane aee Saas ene aeons, ; Green & White 
3 year long! ta See es ee ee ca PM a Can at 


Your 


Good for Everything That Grows or eee 


In planning this year’s garden, be sure you make full use of 
RAePIDeGRO, the Miracle Plant Food. Here in one clean, easy- 
to-use plant food you get all that is necessary to keep every- 
thing in your garden always growing at the peak of perfection. 


RAePIDeGRO CORP., Dansville, N.Y. 


KArIP-ERO© 


The Original Liquid Plant Food 


Get Your RaePid-Gro Now and Begin Using It Right Away! 
Mid-America, January, 1957 



























JUNG’S WAYAHEAD 
BIG RED FRUITS RIPEN EARLY AS 
JULY 4th. Regulor price 15c per 
pkt., but to introduce Jung's Quality 


of Wayahead Tomato and also a 
pkt. of GIANT HYBRID ZINNIAS 
which bloom from early summer un- 
WY til frost and rival chrysanthemums 
Mk eee” in size and beauty. Da 

iS WAS = Both pkts. for 10c. 
Our 50th Anniversary Catalog, in full 
color, of the better things to be had 
in Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Shrubs is 
free. A Premium Coupon in catalog. 












Station 8 — Randolph, Wisconsin 


GROW GLADS 


SEE SPECIAL \ 
OFFER BELOW 


WRITE FOR 
FREE CATALOG 
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KUNDERD GLADS 


are easy to grow! 


Every bulb has been inspected, is disease- 
free and guaranteed to please you! You 
don’t have to be an expert gardener to grow 
Kunderd glads, successfully! Order today. 


185 BEAUTIFUL VARIETIES 


These are new for 1957: Gay Paree (563); 
Bright Chamouny Rose; Goldie (412); Deep 
Yellow; Tycoon (544); Geranium Pink. 
Dozens more available in single or double 
florets. New “Exotic Hybrids” too 


Kunderd Giadiolus Farms 
Dept. FG-1, Goshen, Ind. 
(0 Enclosed is check or M.O. for $ 
send BULBS postpaid. 
DC Send new 1957 catalog. 


Name 
Address 
City 








Seeds we will send you a trial pkt. 











FROM THE 
FOUR CORNERS 


To HOME GARDENERS the arrival of seed catalogs is 

a sure sign that January is here and that spring will 

rth not be far behind. Seed catalogs are full of down to 

earth information and ideas; they are indispensable 

to modern gardening. In them the beginner learns 

about plants and the simple facts of their culture. 

For the The veteran gardener keeps up to date on the new 

rg teen plants and improved methods of growing them. Im- 

provements in tools, equipment and chemicals used 

Robert A. Phillips in gardening are introduced and featured. Seed cata- 

University logs provide pleasant browsing during the the long hours 
oF apnea of winter; don’t miss them! 

It is not at all uncommon for winter to come suddenly and before 
some gardeners get around to providing winter protective coverings for 
roses, hardy spring flowering bulbs (tulips, daffodils, etc.) and garden 
perennials. Cold weather accompanied by snow often suddenly terminates 
a long, mild autumn. All plants that are buried in snow are as safe 
from winter injury as they would be had the gardener covered them 
with a protective mulch of leaves or hay, provided the snow remains 
continuously throughout the entire winter. 

In some areas of the north, the snow comes early and remains 
throughout the winter, but in many areas thaws occur. If a January or 
February warm-up melts the snow, plants will become exposed to winter- 
injuring elements. Freezing and thawing causing a contraction and 
expansion of the surface layer of the soil can separate the crowns from 
the roots of plants. Alternate freezing and thawing may push plants out 
of the ground enough to do great injury to them. Also when exposed to 
the sun and wind the ground and plants become dangerously dry. 
Plants may suffer severely from this kind of exposure. If extremely low 
temperatures occur without another snow cover, plants will be very subject 
to cold temperature injury. Garden beds should be covered with leaves 
or hay as soon as a winter thaw melts and exposes unprotected plants. 
Hay probably is the material most available at this time of the year. It 
can be purchased from nurseries and garden stores, or farmers’ feed and 
seed stores. 

New Chrysanthemums 

Northern gardeners will be interested to know that the University 
of Minnesota has named and introduced two new garden chrysanthe- 
mums for 1957. They are ‘Minnpink’ and ‘Minnbronze.’ Both are cushion 
types and early flowering plants. ‘Minnbronze’ is a very low compact 
plant that grows from nine to twelve inches in height and 12-16 inches 
in spread. It starts flowering about mid-September and soon becomes 
completely crowned with vivid bronze blooms having exceptionally long 
keeping qualities. Its very double blooms remain in. excellent condition 
and color until killing frosts occur. ‘Minnbronze’ is an excellent low 
edging plant for the perennial border and foundation planting where 
a splash of bright color is welcomed in autumn when other garden 
plants are out of bloom. 


‘Minnpink’ also is a very compact plant attaining a little more 
(Please turn to page 10) 
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. Rhode Island Horticultural Society . . . 
cultural Society... 


explanations and advice. 


Planned by experts with more than 30 years 
of experience in foreign travel — and the fore- 
most agency in the field of foreign travel — 
these leisurely yet thorough tours grow more 
popular each year! You can now combine your 
cnmnegnnnt of gardening with the pleasures of 
travel! 


Here are five extraordinary tours...in Europe, 
Hawaii and the Orient ... which will enable 
you to see the famous gardens as well as the 
famous sights of the country visited! 


Se All tours will include special receptions, teas 
: 
(\ MEDITERRANEAN 
{ Led by Mr. Stuart Ortloff, noted 
landscape architect and bhorticulturist. 


Sicily . . . Grecian and Roman 
Temples, Italy ... Rome... land at Tuli 
Florence. Picturesque Swiss- 
Italian Lake District. Italian 
French Rivieras. France... Paris. 
49 days, sailing March 21, via 
the sunny Mediterranean route. 


inclusive. 
$1280, all inclusive. 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


Led by Mr. Paul Frese, eminent 
garden editor and lecturer. 











The Garden Paradise of the Pa- 
cific. Oahu. Hawaii. Mauai. Kauai. 
Waikiki Beach. Honolulu. Orchid 
gardens. Flowering trees. Private 
estates. 34 flower-filled days, 
sailing May 2, SS Lurline. $1195 
plus tax, all inclusive. 


FOR SPRING 1957! 


The Original, Annual 
All-Expense-inclusive 


SPONSORED by America’s leading Horticultural Societies . . . 
‘ Pennsylvania Horticultural Society .. . 
Ontario Horticultural Association. 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED by famous garden experts. Each distinguished tour leader is an out- 
standing authority on gardening and plant material and will be available at all times to aid you with 


WESTERN EUROPE 


Led by Mr. Jobn F. Clark, Secretary 
of the Ontario Horticultural Assn. 


France and Paris in the fick Hol- 

Time. Be 
the Royal Greenhouses. England 
... Noble estates and the Chelsea 
Flower Show. 49 days, sailing April 
10, RMS Queen Mary. $1290, all 


THESE THREE TOURS OF EUROPEAN GARDENS MAY BE TAKEN SEPARATELY OR 
IN SEQUENCE, AS THEY CONNECT WITH EACH OTHER! 













Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
Michigan Horti- 









































and luncheons at private estates, which the 
average visitor does not usually see. You will 
have opportunities to meet and talk with lead- 
ing garden authorities of the countries visited 
—horticulturists, gardeners, bulb growers, 
nurserymen, teachers, etc.! 


For your convenience, experienced tour man- 
agers will accompany each group. They will 
take care of such matters as transfers, baggage, 
transportation, reservations, etc. They will be 
on hand to assist you with any personal travel 
matters which may arise. 


BRITISH ISLES 


Led by Mr. John Burton Brimer, 
renowned garden author and editor. 


Chelsea Flower Show. 

medieval Chester. Ire- 
land, north and south . . . lake- 
studded countryside. Scotiand .. . 
the Highlands. 45 days, sailing May 
15, RMS Queen Elizabeth. $1090, 
all inclusive. 


England... 
ium and Wales... 


THE ORIENT 


Led by Dr. Ernest K. Thomas, Exec. 
Secty., Rhode Island Hort. Soc. 


Flower-filled Hawaiian Islands. 
Japan at Cherry Blossom Time 
. . . the Inland Sea. Exotic and 
exciting Hong Kong. Seattle-Vic- 
‘oria. The Bouchart Gardens. 41 
days by air, March 30. $2390, 
plus tax, all inclusive. 






For complete information, write Dept. G1 


JEAN BERKE 










516 Fifth Avenue 
New York 36, New York 


Mid-America, January, 1957 
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MUMS 


Now you can grow these thrilling, long 
quilled mums in your own gorden. Spe- 
cially priced in our beautiful 1957 catalog. 
Nearly 100 mum varieties. Sove up to 
40%. on our. low priced collections. 40 
pages packed with exciting flower, bulb, 


fruit, and tree values. All guoronteed. Send for 
Write today. 


SPRING HILL NURSERIES. FREE 
Dept. E-24 Tipp City, Ohio BOOK 


New Flowers _| 
Illustrated 


; 
| Unusual Flowers from Far Places, illustrated | 
| 











and interestingly described. Catalog of 
Seeds-Bulbs-Plants, on request, Dept. V8. 


MOORESTOWN | 
NEW JERSEY 


PEARCE SEED CO. 





COMPOST 
50c A TON 


EASILY MADE FROM WASTE MATERIAL 


Burkleigh Compost Activator is entirely natural; 
organic. Makes sweet, earthy compost from leaves, 
grass clippings, garden waste, hay, straw, sawdust, 
manures if available. A little does much. Keeps full 


strength until used. ’ 
Send only $1. for enough to activate up to two tons, 


"a TS OF 
plus complete instructions including “SECRE 
SAWDUST" and special 32-page booklet, "GARDENING 
IN GOD'S WAY.” ORDER BY MAIL TODAY. 
We pay delivery. 


BURKLEIGH CO., Dept. B-83, Towson, Md. 


“Few garden books costing $4 or more 
give as much help 
as Kelsey does for ten cents.” 


DIFFERENT 


is the word for this catalog 
carefully describing 122 different trees, 
50 vines, 152 shrubs, 140 broadleaf ever- 
greens, 66 azaleas, 90 conifer evergreens, 
121 fruits, 250 hardy perennials. Most 
kinds priced in three sizes (not just 
ordinary “mail-order” sizes) . 


Many photographs, climate chart to 
show where plants are hardy, helpful 
graphs, soil information. A compact book 
of 64 large pages. 


Edition limited so order NOW. Price 
ten cents East of Rockies. (50- West of 
Rockies.) 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Dept. M-1 Highlands, New Jersey 








(Continued from page 8) 


stature, spreading to two feet and 
reaching a full twelve inches in 
height. This sturdy plant starts flower- 
ing about mid-August and becomes 
completely covered with blooms by 
mid-September. When in full bloom 
it makes a very striking appearance; 
the plant becomes a pink mound of 
flowers with no foliage showing. 
Flowers are very durable, averaging 
1% to 2 inches in diameter. It takes 


/a hard frost to end its flowering 








season. 


These two new garden chrysanthe- 
mums are especially important to 
northern gardeners because they come 
into bloom early enough in fall to 
be enjoyed before killing frosts occur. 
The plants were developed especially 
for northern gardens where few other 
varieties of garden mums can be relied 
upon to come into flower early in fall. 


The Rodent Pests 


Rabbits and mice become a menace 
to many ornamental trees during the 
winter when these rodents have diffi- 
culty finding food, especially if snow 
covers their customary sources of 
supply. It is from January until spring 
that rodents chew on the bark of 
fruit trees, mountain ash, ornamental 
crabapples, and young basswood and 
maple trees. 


Although protective measures 
should have been taken earlier in 
the season before the snow came, it 
is not too late to protect these plants. 
If snow is present it should be re- 
moved from the base of the plant 
down to the ground. Any snow that 
cannot be removed should be tramped 
down so that it will be packed hard 
and tight enough to prevent mice 
from reaching the plant at the ground 
level. 

Then wrap the trunk and lower 
branches (those that you expect might 
get covered with snow) with alumi- 
num foil (the type for wrapping 
foods). Cut the foil in strips about 
five inches wide or wide enough so 
that they can be wrapped around 
the trunk and overlap a little. Each 
strip is molded around the trunk in 
overlapping folds starting at the base 
and working upward (as shingles 
over-lap). It will be found that the 
foil will stay in place by merely 
crushing it or crimping it against the 
trunk. 

The aluminum foil not only will 
baffle the rabbits and mice but also 





will protect the bark against sun- 
scald, a type of injury caused by the 
sun in winter. The shiny surface of 
the aluminum will reflect the sun’s 


rays, preventing them from heating 
the bark. 


Although snow on evergreens is 
beautiful to behold, it can be very 
damaging to them. Heavy deposits 
can cause breakage of branches and 
permanent distortions. As soon as pos- 
sible after a heavy snow storm, care- 
fully relieve the plants. Don’t shake 
the limbs vigorously to remove the 
snow, but gently brush it off by hand 
or with a broom. Evergreen needles 
are dry and brittle in winter and are 
easily injured if too violent efforts 
are made to remove snow. Low grow- 
ing evergreens may be completely 
covered with snow without harming 
them. In many cases the snow cover- 
age is a good winter protection for 
them. 


Potted Bulbs 


Hyacinths, tulips, daffodils and 
other bulbs that were potted in Oc- 
tober and stored in a cold, dark place 
have developed. enough roots so that 
they can be started into growth and 
forced into flower. Generally, it does 
not take more than ten to twelve 
weeks in cold storage for the bulbs 
to develop enough roots for successful 
forcing. After that the pots of bulbs 
can be started into growth at weekly 
intervals in order to have a succession 
of blooms over a leager period during 
the winter. 


Do not place the pots of bulbs 
directly from cold storage to a warm, 
sunny place. Instead, start them off 
in a basement window where there 
is good light and moderate tempera- 
tures. After they have made good top 
growth and flower buds are forming, 
place them in a warmer room and a 
sunny location to complete their de- 
velopment. Aside from this, the only 
attention that they will require is 
watering. Never let the soil get dry; 
water generously. 

Hyacinths need special treatment 
during the early stages of top growth. 
It is necessary to force the flower stalk 
out of the bulb before the foliage 
starts to grow. This can be accom- 
plished by placing a paper cone over 
the flower pot until the flower stalk 
is well above the soil. The darkened 
condition created by the cone prevents 
the foliage from getting a head start 


(Please turn to page 12) 
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Have the Glamorous, Glorious Rose 


LOVE SONG 


In Your Garden! 

























This Spring, plant “Love Song’’—one of 
the greatest STAR ROSES in our his- 
tory of outstanding introductions. You'll 
be thrilled as the urn-shaped buds open 
to a beautiful bicolor of smooth, vivid 
yellow and deep watermelon pink. These 
colors become more and more radiant 
as the blooms expand to a full, fat dou- 
ble rose with up to 85 petals! 


Again this season, the demand for 
“Love Song’’ is great. So order now— 
avoid disappointment. We'll ship at 
proper planting time. 


Remember, STAR ROSES are famous 
as the best roses the world has to offer. 
Every STAR, ROSE is carefully tested 
in various soils and climates before it is 
introduced. And every plant is carefully 
grown by experts... That’s why all Star 
Roses are guaranteed to bloom for you. 






Choose from these 
exciting combinations: 


STAR ROSE GLAMOUR TRIO 


ROSE GUIDE 


(OFFER F) 
Love Song. HT. Pl. Pat. 1360. Finest 


FOUR OLD FAVORITES (OFFER G) 


Crimson Glory. A brilliant beauty, 
$1.75 ea. 


New, colorful Star Rose Spring 
Catalog is your reliable guide to the 
world’s finest roses. New introduc- 
tions, including Lady Elgin, latest 
All-American winners, plus old 
favorites are pictured and described 
in detail to help you select. Send 
for your copy today! 


Eclipse. Lovely yellow, $1.75 ea. 
Condesa de Sastago. Yellow and 


bicolor ever, $2.50 ea. 

Chrysler Imperial. HT. Pl. Pat. 1167. 
Deep crimson, $2.50 ea. scarlet, $1.50 ea. 

Peace. HT. Pl. Pat. 591. All-time Mme. Cochet-Cochet. Salmon pink, 
Queen of Roses, $2.50 ea. $1.75 ea. 

ALL THREE PAT. HT. ONLY $6.60 ppd. ALL FOUR HT. ONLY $5.95 ppd. 
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Send me FREE STAR ROSE Catalog ] 
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FLOWER BOOK 


If you love flowers, we want you to have a 
free copy of the new Park Flower Book 
for 1957. 


This catalogue describes over 3,000 varie- 
ties of flower seed and plants . . . many 
rare kinds . . . all the new ones as well as 
the older varieties. The book also contains 
cultural directions, a pronouncing index and 
germination tables. 


Hundreds of actual black and white photo- 
graphs, and many full-color photographs to 
show you how the flowers actually look. 


Send postcard today 
for your free copy! 


GEORGE W. PARK SEED CO. 


GREENWOOD 35, S. C. 





Plants grow as never 
before with this 


POWER PACK 


for gardens 


Vitalizes soil with dynamic action 
along with slow, ECONOMICAL, but 
surer-fire fertilizing response 


Not a new product discovery, but a new 
combination-use of two old favorite prod- 
ucts ... ActivO and Atlas Fish Fertilizer. 
Yes, that’s right—to get a new response from plants 
you merely use ActivO and Atlas together — for 
flowers, vegetables, fruit trees, and by all means 
on LAWNS . . because the action of one com- 
plements that of the other . . the natural 
DYNAMIC AGENCIES of ActivO boost the sure- 
fertilizing values of all-organic Atlas Fish 
Emulsion, and these values, in turn, stimulate 
ter virility of the beneficial organisms and 
factors with which ActivO teems This 
er pack’’ works also to assure faster com- 
posting and a richer end-product. AND YOU CAN 
PROFITABLY USE THIS TEAM FOR GARDEN, 
LAWN, HOUSEPLANTS OR COMPOST ANY TIME 
OF YEAR! 


The expert researcher who 
double-barrelled power of and ActivO in 
combination must now take a back seat to the en- 

thusiastic home gardeners who've dis- 
covered the delightful results for 
themselves. So that you, too, may 





first 
Atlas 


discovered the 





try the Atlas-ActivO power pack, 
we're giving you the choice of two 
genuine-bargain offers: 


One No. 20 Activo 

ularly $6.95) and 

i Atias Emulsion 

. liquid 

lizer; eg. $6.25) 
POSTPAID, for only $1 
One No. 7 ActivO (reg. 
$2.95) and t size} 
Atias (reg. ° BOTH ‘sl 
POSTPAID, for only $4.19. 


GARDEN CUPBOARD) — 
Box 61 


Terre Haute, 12P, 
Indiana 





(Continued from page 10) 
on the flower stalk. If this is not done, 


the flower stalk is very apt to get 
wedged in between the leaves and fail 
to develop normally. Hyacinths also 
are improved by fertilizing while in the 
forcing stage. A liquid house plant fer- 
tilizer can be used when starting to 
“force” the bulbs and repeated appli- 
cations can be made every two weeks. 
The watering of hyacinths must be 
done very carefully so that no water 
wets the undeveloped flower bucs; 
water will cripple or cause decay of 
the florets. 


Planning Now for 
Garden Improvements 


Ir 1s Nice that 
we are starting 
our 1957 gardens 
together. It is 
early enough that 
we can plan some 
things we are 
going to do, or 
would like to do, 
and__— possibly 
some that we 


St 


For the 
eastern states 
of Mid-America 


by 
Victor H. Ries 
Ohio State University 


should not do. 

Here in the Midwest where the 
corn grows tall and the summer nights, 
as well as days, are hot, our gardens 
and plants must be those that can 
stand the heat that makes the corn 
grow. Even though you may think 
that you live in the world’s worst 
climate for gardening, so does every- 
one else no matter where he lives. 
We have a considerably longer grow- 
ing season than many places, so we 
can start earlier in the spring and 
carry on later in the fall. This is to 
our advantage. Actually anyone can 
have a nice garden if he tries, even 
he who rather pitifully says “I do not 
have a green thumb.” To say you 
don’t have a green thumb is merely 
acknowledging that you do not bother 
to take care of your plants, that you 
think they should grow just because 
you planted them. 

Start With the Soil 

It is very seldom that the soil in 
your garden can be used as it is unless 
you have a deep, prairie soil such as 
I once gardened in Iowa. All the 
rest of us have to doctor up the soil. 
This usually means adding organic 
matter such as peat moss, rotted 
leaves, barn yard manure, or spading 
or plowing under green manure crops 
of rye, ryegrass or similar material. 





There are very few soils that will 
not respond to this treatment. 

Practically all soils need fertilization. 
Although many gardeners almost brag 
of the fact that they never fertilize 
their gardens, they could have much 
better gardens if they did. And for 
this there is still nothing any better, 
any more practical, or less expensive, 
than ordinary complete commercial 
fertilizer. We have to be careful not 
to be taken in by some of the high 
powered advertising we hear and read 
about the alleged super fertilizers that 
are so powerful they are almost dan- 
gerous to use. 

Every time we have a wet spring, 
or even more rare, a wet summer, 
many of us realize the need for better 
drainage in our gardens. Since even 
hillside gardens may be poorly drained, 
the installation of lines of agricultural 
drain tile just as on farms, will often 
increase our plant growth and reduce 
the losses, particularly of roses, hardy 
perennials and evergreens, many times. 
This is a good time of the year to 
start planning on such drainage even 
though we have to wait until the 
ground thaws to.put it in. 


Special Problems 

The winter months are a good time 
to think over your garden problems— 
why this plant didn’t &row, why that 
shade tree is standing still, no bigger 
than when it was planted. The ex- 
perienced gardener soon realizes that 
when plants are put in the ground 
deeper than they were growing before, 
so that their roots are literally buried, 
growth is seldom satisfactory. Roots 
need air just as do leaves, and conse- 
quently they should be barely beneath 
the surface to get the best soil aeration 
possible. It is amazing how many shade 
trees grow only an inch or two a year 
when they should be growing 12 or 
even 18 inches, just because the roots 
are a foot or maybe two beneath the 
surface instead of up near the surface. 


You remember all the free advice 
you got when you had your first baby, 
or that you get every time you have 
a cold? There are also all kinds of 
free garden advice. Unfortunately, 
many of the people giving it are no 
better gardeners than you are. You 
will find that by going to your county 
agricultural agent, who is a local rep- 
resentative of your state agricultural 
college, you will get the latest and best 
information available for your com- 
munity. This is particularly true as to 
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fruit and vegetable varieties and to 
the control of insects and plant dis- 
cases. 


In traveling around the country, 
town to town and state to state, I 
always like to look in on stores selling 
seeds and plants. Some of these make 
it their full time business; others do 
it just to earn a dollar or two in the 
spring. If I were buying a diamond, 
[ would go to the best jeweler in 
town. For the same reason, if I were 
buying plants, I would go to someone 
whose business it is to grow and sell 
them, who would know whether the 
plants they were selling me were alive 
or dead, and who would be responsible 
for those plants in case they did not 
live and grow. 


Trying New Things 

While you are sitting in front of 
the fire dreaming about your 1957 
garden, be sure to include in your 
dreams some plants you have never 
grown before; look over the catalogs 
and pick out some flowers that are 
new to you, maybe new to your com- 


munity. Try out one or two new | 
shrubs or evergreens. And instead of | 


the same shade trees that everyone 
else plants, try some that are different. 
If in doubt as to what will succeed 
in your community, check with your 
local nursery to see what they have 
for sale: check with your friends and 
neighbors to see what they have grown, 
or tried and failed to grow. Even 
though you may feel that our native 
flowers, trees and shrubs are the best, 
actually we find that some of the 
exotic plants introduced from China, 
Japan, and Europe, grow better than 
many of the natives. 


Here are a few tips for tardy gar- 
deners, those who sometimes forget to 
do things at the proper time. Spring 
blooming bulbs such as daffodils, hya- 
cinths and tulips that you forgot to 
plant last fall will be worthless next 
fall. Try to plant them out of doors 
now, all in one bed if necessary. 
Cover them with a foot or so of leaves, 
straw, or excelsior, or pot them up 
in moist soil. Then bury the pots 
under a foot of saw dust or peat for 
two months to give them time to root. 
Then bring them indoors in March 
for better and earlier bloom than from 
bulbs in your garden. 


For those ailing house plants, try 
watering them more often. Look at 


(Please turn to page 59) 
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Big Brand New 1957 Edition. Full 
color illustrations from cover to 
cover. The newest roses, the latest 
award winners and time-tested favor- 
ites all fully described. 


Special Money-Saving Offers enable 
you to buy the world’s finest roses 
for less. Helpful tips on how to select 
and grow the best varieties for your 
area. Valuable book, supply limited, 
write today! 


ARMSTRONG NURSERIES 
431 No. Euclid Ave., Ontario, California 


FRE 


ROSE 
CATALOG 





THE WORLD’S FINEST LILY CATALOG | 


48 pages profusely illustrated in color, it lists over 175 fascinating lilies, 
many new for ‘57 — delightful Golden Harvest, startlingly beautiful Jillian 
Wallace, new Temple Hybrids and scores of others. Also twelve kinds of 
Hardy Cyclamen, the finest Hardy Clematis, special Lily Food and spray 
material. Really, it’s a cultural handbook, invaluable to lily lovers. To get 
your copy, please be sure to send 25c, coin or stamps, TODAY! 


OUR 30th ANNIVERSARY SPECIAL 





THREE GORGEOUS LILIES ONLY $3.00 


Here’s our greatest bargain offer — 3 beautiful exotic 
lilies — Speciosum “Crimson Glory,’ DeGraaff’s famous 
nasturtium-red “Enchantment” and Aurelian Hybrid 
“Limelight” Strain — a gorgeous trio any flower lover 
will cherish, June to August blooming. For this, our 
30th Anniversary Special, we offer one bulb each, full 
flowering size, Oregon grown and fresh dug, SHIPPED 
ONLY IN OCTOBER, (catalog value $4.50) $3 00 
Postpaid for only 4 


And PLEASE, only one 4 
collection to a gs. 
customer. 


FREE! 
With this 
special, our 
1957 catalog. 





GIANT OLYMPIC HYSRIDS LILY SPECIAL » 


See in your own garden the absolute perfection of the 
Olympic Hybrids pictured here. They rate the finest. We'll 


mail you in October, three full flowering $1 00 
size bulbs, postpaid for only............... ° 


(‘57 Catalog FREE with this offer) 


tomate E Ure - Lites 


BOX G * CANBY, OREGON Lily Specialists Since 1927 
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EVERYTHING for the Garden | 
in Vaughan’s Spring Catalog | 


@ Answers all your questions 


@ 3000 different flowers, 500 luxury 
vegetables, latest garden foods, 
chemicals and tools 

@ 276 illustrations in full color 


No other varden catalog now pub 
lished is so complete as Vaughan’s 


Gardening Illustrated, which for 80 
years has brought amateur and pro 
fessional gardeners the latest news 
’ of garden materials and practice 

This beautiful 96-page book illustrates, describes and 
prices the finest flowers, ornamental plants and vegetables 
now available, including exciting new varieties and hard 
to-find old favorites 

Also an expert selection of plant foods, pesticides and 
tools useful for good gardening. It tells how to grow or 
use everything listed 

Everything you buy of Vaughan’s is of professional 
quality. Since 1876 Vaughan’s has supplied florists and 
professional gardeners throughout this country with quality 
bulbs, seeds and plants gathered from all parts of the world 

You could not buy a book so crammed with this up-to 
date information so necessary for gardening success, but a 
pest card will bring you Vaughan’s 1957 Gardening | 
‘Ulustrated FREE 


SPECIAL OFFER — Treasure Chest Zinnias. Pkt. 


(25c value) 10c. A new strain of the largest and 
most vividly colored zinnias (giant cactus flowered 


er strain) including scarlet, orange and yel- 
See low blossoms, quilled or curled petals. 
SSRN 

fay color in your garden. 


They will make the brightest display of 
Pkt. (25c value) 

with Vaughan’s Cardening Illustrated, 10c. 
VAUGHAN’S SEED COMPANY. 


J Ocept. 181 601 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, ti. ff 
24 Vesey Street, New York 7, N. ¥. 





i 








' © Please send Gardening Illustrated FREE. 4 
DC Enclosed is 10c for pkt. Treasure Chest Zinnias. t 
Name | 

O Address a | 











CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


HERE THEY ARE 
THE TOP TEN 


(Large flowering Garden Varieties) 
Most outstanding in our 8 acre 
planting of hundreds of varieties. 
Ruby Breithaupt 
Grace Bradshaw 


Primrose Yellow 
Pure White | 


Fred Stone..... Oxblood Red 
Mt. Hood White & Cream 
Garland Powell Bright Yellow 
Ruth Scott Orange Bronze 


Bronze Giant Amber Bronze 


Helen Bogue 
Mohave Gold as 
Heros Jean Guizonnier 


Bright Rose 
Red Bronze & Gold 
L. Rosy Purple 


1 each of above ten 


SPECIAL * $00 postpaid 


Catalog Free 
on request 


A. LADYGO NURSERY 


4800 Van Epps Road 
Cleveland 9, Ohio 











Tell your friends about 
FLOWER & GARDEN Magazine for Mid-America 
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ANNUALS for 
ARRANGEMENTS 


by Olga Rolf Tiemann, Missouri 


What can we plant in our gardens this spring that will insure plenty 
of material to fill our vases, bowls and other flower containers this 
summer? The answer is annuals. Annuals are probably used for cutting 
more than any other type of flower. They may be used alone or combined 
with perennial or shrub blossoms. 


An annual is a plant which completes its life cycle in one year, or 
in One growing season. Plant it this spring, and it will bloom this summer 
—and no more. The term “annual” is also applied loosely to perennial 
plants which bloom the first year from seeds but do not normally survive 
low winter temperatures even though they are perennial in warmer zones. 

Annual plants of a limited number of varieties may be purchased in 
the spring. For a much wider selection, seeds should be sown. Plant them 
at the proper time to insure good germination. Often this information is 
given in catalogs or on seed packets. 

You will learn that sweet peas must be planted very early and in a 
place where they can climb on something. Seeds that volunteer freely such 
as annual phlox, larkspurs and China asters can safely be planted in latest 
fall or earliest spring. Zinnias, cosmos, and dahlias should not be sown 
until the ground warms up in the spring. For an early start, plant seeds 
such as petunias, dahlias and salvias in flower pots or boxes to grow in 


Annuals can go ele- 
gant! Yellow button 
zinnias and char- 
treuse plume celosia 
are anything but 
common when com- 
bined with green 
grapes in this lavish 
arrangement. 
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Yellow zinnias in a pottery container—a 
simple way to “pretty up” a summer 
breakfast table. 


a sunny window until time to set them 
out in the garden. 

If necessary, the growing plants may 
be a part of the general garden scheme. 
A better way is to have a secluded 
area set aside for a cutting garden. 
Here they may be grown in rows and 
the blossoms cut freely without thought 
of marring the garden picture. They 
may be cultivated easily with the 
wheel hoe, and tended like a vegetable 
garden. The location should preferably 
be sunny. 

A soil rich in humus results in 
better plants which will produce better 
flowers. Compost, leaf mold, or simi- 
lar material will help the soil struc- 
ture and enable seeds to push through 
more easily than in a hard packed 
soil. After plants are up and growing, 
mulches such as dried grass clippings, 
ground corn cobs, decayed hay or 
straw, may be placed between the 
rows and around the plants to retain 


(Please turn to page 57) 


Blue bedder salvia and ‘Lemonade’ snap- 
dragons are perfect companions to the 
hemerocallis in this informal arrangement. 







FROM SWEE T Cc 6 Rw 


adel FREEZE CUT KERNELS OR ON THE COB! 


nonm LONG, SLENDER EARS, 
PENCIL-THIN COBS 


MINNESOTA 


Tenderest kernels of all! Superb hybrid 
quality. Slender 8-inch ears with 8-10 rows 
of sweetest butter-yellow kernels you ever 
tasted. Read all about new hybrid vege- 
tables for freezing . . . also flowers, fruits, 
farm seeds in Free catalog. Write. 


FARMER SEED & NURSERY 
48 N. 8th Faribault, Minnesota 


vv 
°° 


Urns 


Pat. No. 1314 


ALSO NEW FROM P&D 
‘SAMY’’ (Pat. No. 1455) 

Satin-pink floribunda, $2.00 ea., 3 for $5.75 
“THE DUKE”? (Pat. No. 1522) 

Red-gold bicolor tea, $2.50 ea., 3 for $6.60 


SPECIAL (A) 1 of each for... .$6.25 
OFFER (B) 2 of each for...$12.50 
SAVE 


(C) 3 of each for. ..$18.75 
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Make Dull, Shaded Areas Si with 
Sparkling Color. Big, colorful blooms 
oF waxy texture. Easy to grow. Start 
Begonias indoors now for early blooms 
this summer. Order yours today, while 
they last at this sensational low price. 
(One order per customer.) Big Color 
Catalog FREE on request. 


FE TRY stevensvitie, mich. 








aning New P 2 


Prize winner 


One of the most exciting new roses 
in many years, this huge yellow rose 
has been taking show after show 
with international honors! Winner, 
Gold Medal in England; Sweep- 
stakes in Canada; Silver Medal at 
International Rose Test Gardens, 
Portland, Oregon; First Place, many 
other shows. Highly rated at 8.6 by 
ARS. Huge 4” to 6” blooms of em- 
pire yellow, classic form, sturdy 
stems and growth habit. Order yours 


























PETERSON & DERING, Scappoose, Oregon OFFERA 4 today. $2.50 ea., 3 for $6.60 
} . e 
| © Send me at the proper planting time. —Orren a | Leading Rose Dealers Sell P&D Roses 
I AMY ($2 each, 3 for $5.75) 
I THE DUKE ($2.50 e0., 3 for $5.60) | OFFER C4 ' 
I BURNABY ($2.50 ea., 3 for $6.60) as. - GF S 
1 ae Po ZELMA, 
a Fit Si initattnisiinnneab Send POSTPAID | 
I ROSE GROWERS 
| Name saan | 
y Adsres ted fe SCAPPOOSE OREGON 
| City ™ a cities Zone a 1 
| CO Send new P&D Catalog, too. F&G-57-1 i Oregon's Best Source of Good Roses 
' 
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The 1957 All-America 


by W. Ray Hastings, AAS Executive Secretary-Treasurer 


MostT GARDENERS look each year to All-America Selec- 
tions for the most exciting new garden introductions. 
For 1957 three new flowers and four new vegetables win 
awards of superiority. 

Each new year brings an ever increasing array of 
prospects as new and old hybridizers bring forth new 
colors and forms in flowers, new quality and usefulness 
in appetizing vegetables. However, most of these may 
not be of sufficient value to rate particular interest or to 
displace the better standard varieties. 

Twenty-five years ago, All-America Selections was 
founded. It began testing proposed new varieties from 
around the world, before offered for sale, and comparing 
them with the nearest similar kinds already in commerce. 
These comparison trials are made each year in all climatic 
sections of the country, including southern Canada. They 
are closely watched and noted throughout the growing 


season by the best qualified resident judges in and for each 
section. 


Only the superior and most useful entries, as rated by 
the twenty-seven flower judges or the twenty-three 
vegetable judges, are finally considered for possible All- 
America recommendation and award. The final choices 
are made by the jury of nine directors, elected by the 
judges. This is the highest award any new variety can 
merit. 


Gardeners may be assured that the new All-Americas 
are the best of their kinds, colors or classes or for their 
purposes. They should perform satisfactorily wherever 
these kinds of flowers or vegetables are grown. All-Amer- 
ica Selections is the only accepted authority for the 
rating or recommendation of new seed varieties in North 
America. 





How They Tested in Mid-America 


by Earl Topham (All-America Selections Judge, Shenandoah, lowa) 


PETUNIA ‘RED SATIN’ 


PETUNIA ‘GLITTERS’ 


PHLOX ‘TWINKLE’ 


RADISH ‘CHAMPION’ 


SQUASH ‘BLACK BEAUTY’ 


CUCUMBER ‘SMOOTHIE’ 


SNAPBEAN ‘GREENCROP’ 
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It did not sun fade, and stood the summer heat. For flower bed borders it should 
be superior. It is the brightest red of all petunias to date and is a more dwarf 
and compact plant than others. 


Stood the summer heat, grew 12 inches high. A very oval plant of ideal propor- 
tions. Has a beautiful two toned red and white striped blossom. Planted alone in 
the flower bed it will give a striking contrast of color. The bush can scarcely be 
seen for the profusion of blooms, and the flowers stay face up without drooping. 


Blooms in late June and July. In some sections of the Midwest it may not be 
able to take the severe heat and drouth. One of the brightest of all annual 
flowers, with a wide array of colors. Grows 6 inches tall, has flat flower heads 
of uniform height . . . a blanket of bright colors. It is exceptionally fine for 
edging along the flower bed. 


One of the most superior vegetables introduced in recent years: Should replace 
long time favorites like ‘Crimson Giant.’ It is an almost round, bright red radish 
that is good when small and still retains its mildness and crispness when nearly 
the size of a silver dollar. 


This is a Zucchini type squash. It is as much as 10 days earlier than older 
varieties. Its best feature is its ability to bear over a long period. For market 
appeal, it is possibly not quite as glossy and dark green as the old timers, but 
for the home garden, it is definitely superior. 

A smooth, cylindrical cucumber that grows to a uniform 8-inch length. Skin is 
dark green, flesh is crisp white. Just enough of the green from the skin is carried 
over to the outer part of the white flesh to give ‘Smoothie’ good eye appeal 
in a salad. 


Has the advantage of a white seed. When the pods get big enough to eat, the 
beans forming inside will be white instead of the dark color which some persons 
find objectionable. It has pods which are long, fairly straight, but flat—the 
flatness being seen as a disadvantage to the many gardeners who prefer round 


pods. 
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Selections 


Flower 
Winners 


‘Glitters’ Petunia 


GLITTERS PETUNIA brings us the first 
and only scarlet and white bicolor in 
this most popular of annual flowers. 
Striped or starred in red and white, 
‘Glitters’ stands out in showy contrast 
with other petunias, immediately 
catching the eye of visitors. This is a 
true hybrid, very uniform in the desir- 
able dwarf, compact bedding size. It 
literally covers itself with striking two- 
inch blooms from early spring until 
killing frosts. It is really glamorous 
for low cut-flower arrangements as 
well as for pots, boxes, bedding, edging 
walks, drives, borders and for rock and 
wall gardens. ‘Glitters’ is an outstand- 
ing Japanese novelty. 

RED SATIN PETUNIA stands out as 
the finest and reddest petunia. It even 
surpasses ‘Comanche’ in richer orange- 
red color, which holds up under ad- 
verse weather conditions. It also is 
more floriferous, covering the uniform 
twelve to fifteen inch mounded plants 
with two and a half inch satiny flowers 
all season long. It is a true hybrid, 
vigorous and uniform, and should give 
satisfaction everywhere from seashore 
to mountains, north and south, in hot 
sun or cool, partly shaded locations. 
It is the best and most glorious all- 
purpose solid red multiflora petunia. ee 
It hails from California. Twinkle’ Phlox 

TWINKLE PHLOXx is a striking nov- org 
elty from Holland, in a wide array of * 
colors. It is the only dwarf star phlox, 
an easily grown annual in sand to 
clay soils from Canada to Florida. Just 
as full flowering as the tall fifteen- to 
eighteen-inch type, “Twinkle’ covers 
itself with a mass of star-shaped bi- 
colored flowers in large umbels of 
bloom in dwarf, compact, six-inch 
plants. Flower colors are nicely bal- 
anced, with a good percentage of sal- 
mon, rose and pink shades that are 
seldom seen in the tall star phlox. 

‘Twinkle’ makes a delightful new edg- 
ing and bedding subject and may be 
sown directly in its permanent location. 


‘Red Satin’ Petunia 
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Champion’ Radish 


| 
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FOUR BRAND NEW VARIETIES 
WIN TOP VEGETABLE HONORS 


CHAMPION radish (top) is a bright, 
large, crisp version of this always pop- 
ular home garden vegetable. 


SMOOTHIE cucumber (left) is well de- 
scribed by its name—it has no warts or 
spines and is characterized by a uni- 
form, regular shape. 


BLACK BEAUTY squash (lower left), a 


Zucchini type of summer bush squash, 
is early and extra prolific. 


GREENCROP bush bean (lower right) is 
a flat pod, white seed type, that begins 
bearing early and continues over a long 
period. 





Smoothie’ Cucumber 


Black Beauty’ Squash ‘Greencrop’ Bean 
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‘GOLD PAK’ CARROT was the only 1956 winning vegetable intro- 
duction and it has made many new gardening enthusiasts. There 
were three other winners from previous years, but seeds were not 
available in quantities sufficient for release until this year. Even now, 
it would be best to order seeds early because there is never enough 
seed of the new All-Americas to satisfy first year demand. 


‘Champion’ radish brings to the home and market garden a 
king-sized edition of that most popular and useful ‘Cherry Belle,’ 
and by the same Dutch originator. It is a clear bright scarlet, round 
or ball shaped, with slim taproot. It will grow and remain crisp 
and firm to the diameter of a silver dollar. The quality is of the 
best and it stands a long time and to large size without getting 
pithy. It-may be planted very early, while ground is cold, and 
still makes good roots and tops. Its rich scarlet color and long stand- 
ing advantage make it an all purpose, beautiful crisp radish. 


‘Smoothie’ cucumber is a novelty which should become quite 
popular. Developed by J. M. Jenkins, Jr. at the Castle Hayne, N. C. 
Research Station, ‘Smoothie’ may be called an “evergreen,” spine- 
less and wartless cuke of the most attractive appearance. Flesh 
is firm, crisp and white, excellent for slicing. The skin is of richest 
deep green, barely penetrating into the flesh, giving more attractive 
and appetizing salad slices. Fruits are of good average size, deep 
and lasting green color, and with a smooth skin, heavily produced 
on vigorous vines. 

‘Greencrop’ bush snap bean is the result of a very interesting 
background of crosses and selections by Dr. A. F. Yeager, University 
of New Hampshire. ‘Plentiful’ and ‘Bountiful’ have been our 
standard early flat pod beans. ‘Greencrop’ produces a two-foot, up- 
right bush with a heavy, early concentrated set of very long, large, 
straight, flat, rather wide, dark green pods with white seeds. Pods 
were found stringless, less fibrous, with brittle flesh, darker skin 
and interior color, remaining in eating condition longer, heavier 
bearing and slightly later than ‘Plentiful’ and ‘Bountiful.’ It is a 
home garden bean and also makes quality puree for baby food. 

‘Black Beauty’ squash is the earliest fruiting Zucchini summer 
bush squash. Its open bush form has a single erect stem. Its chief 
advantage is high productivity over a long bearing season and at 
least a week earlier start. Refined, slender in type, easy to pick, 
the fruit is cylindrical with some tapering at the ends. Judges found 
it much superior to ‘Fordhook’ Zucchini, desirable for home garden 
and early market use, not quite as black green or as glossy as ‘Ford- 
hook.’ This was originated by John Scarchuk at the University of 
Connecticut. 

All seed firms have had equal opportunity to obtain original 
seed stocks of these innovations for co-introduction in 1957. They 
should be obtainable conveniently from usual good sources of seed 
supply—W. Ray Hastings 


Guide 


1—Castor beans planted at corners to “hold the house down.” 
2—Kochia pinch-hits for young junipers or arborvitae as a door- 5—Walk or drive edged with petunia, moss rose, alyssum, agera- 
way accent. tum. 
3—Medium tall background plants such as coxcomb, spider plant, 6—Kochia in rows is temporary substitute for hedge, may even be 
cosmos, dwarf dahlias. clipped to a formal shape. 
4—Low border plants such as coreopsis, balsam, petunia, Cali- 7—Vines do wonders to soften a corner line—use morning glory, 
fornia poppies. In the shade try coleus. cardinal climber, canary bird vine. 


IF YOU HAVE to make your garden 
dollars stretch, don’t be dismayed. The 
bare land around your new home can 
be dressed up quicker than you im- 
agine—and on the tiniest of budgets. 
The trick lies in learning to garden 
with inexpensive annuals. Look 
around you. Pick out a landscaping 
plan that has appeal and copy it with 
rapid growing annuals. You can ac- 
quire your permanent planting (per- 
ennials) a few at a time. Meanwhile, 
the annuals can pinch-hit for them. 

Annuals are plants that go through 
an entire life cycle, seed germination 
to flower, in one season. A few per- 
ennials, such as snapdragon and pe- 
tunia, flower the first year and garden- 
ers in this part of the country treat 
them as annuals. 


Orthy, 


a 
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Outstanding for hurry-up landscap- 
ing results are six to twelve-foot castor 
beans (Ricinus). They provide lush 
tropical beauty and give needed shade 
for other plantings. Fire bush 
(Kochia) makes a handsome substi- 
tute for pyramidal evergreens. There 
are annual vines to pretty up a trellis, 
a wall, or to screen service areas. 
There are upright growers for edging 


by Peggie Schulz 
Minnesota 
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or cutting or to be dried for winter 
bouquets. 

No matter what your soil, or the 
amount of shade or sun your garden 
receives, you're sure to find some an- 
nuals especially suited to your garden 
conditions. 

If the growing season in your part 
of the country is short, you'll get more 
carden value if you start some of the 
annuals indoors six to eight weeks 
before they are to be planted in the 
outdoor garden. 

Seeds run from ten to twenty-five 
cents a packet. Generally, more seeds 
germinate than you can use. To ob- 
tain different varieties you might 
exchange with a garden-minded 
neighbor. 


don’t have sunny windows you might 
like to place them about six inches 
from a pair of 40-watt fluorescent 
lights. Leave the lights on 12 to 14 
hours a day. 

When danger of frost is past con- 
dition the seedlings by setting the 
plantings in a shaded outdoor area, 
such as the north side of a building. 
Keep them watered and within a few 
days they will take on deeper color- 
ing and be ready for transplanting into 
the garden. Do your transplanting on 
a dull day or along toward evening, 
as the bright sun burns the tiny leaves. 
After transplanting give them a light 
watering. 

If you don’t have space to start 
annuals indoors you can get an excel- 


Dwarf dahlias from seed reach a height of 
three or four feet, form a colorful and 
stately background. 


lent though somewhat later show by 
planting most of them directly into 


Planting Early Indoors 
Plant seeds in dishes filled with 


vermiculite or sand or in small wood- 
en boxes (flats) filled with soil and 
topped with two inches of vermiculite. 
Seed packets give planting depths with 
large seeds being planted a depth two 
to four times their thickness; tiny 
ones are merely sprinkled and pressed 
into the growing medium. Set the 
planting in a warm dark place. With 
most of the commonly grown annuals 
seed germination takes place in four 
to ten days. More rapid germination 
is assured if you cover the plantings 
with a pane of glass or wax paper in 
which holes for ventilation have been 
punched. If moisture adheres to 
underside of glass, slide it off until 
the drops evaporate. 


After germination, set the plantings 


the outdoor garden. 


Places for Planting 

When you start fixing up your yard 
you'll want plantings for these areas: 
around the base of the house (founda- 
tion plantings); as separation from 
neighbors (boundary line plantings) ; 
focal points for the front yard; your 
“real” garden; screenings for clothes- 
lines, garbage cans, or perhaps a dis- 
guise for the outdoor fuel tank. 

The foundation planting should 
contain plants of interesting form and 
foliage interspersed with a few bright 
blobs of color. When the planting be- 
comes a permanent one you'll prob- 
ably choose for it evergreens and a 
flowering shrub or two. With your 
budget planting you can do a neat 


Sweet alyssum is a neat and tidy plant— 
lends a tailored look to edging, border or 


where they receive sunlight. If you 
foreground. 


(Please turn to page 62) 





Petunias are tops for borders. They grow and bloom right 
through the hot weather. Hybrids give a wealth of 
flowers and color. 


Celosia or coxcomb is a useful background 
plant—grows fast, stands heat, and the jf 
color lasts. 
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PRESENTING... 


Masquerade F, Pansy. Striped, shaded, 
flat blooms of huge size. Vigorous, yet 
compact, not often over 6 inches high. 
Earlier than Swiss types. Jumbo blooms 
of rust, yellow, blue, violet, pinkish mauve, 
lavender. Waller. 


Little Sweetheart Sweet Pea. A new type 
of Spencer sweet pea, grows upright and 
forms a perfectly rounded bush about 8 
inches high. Early and long in bloom. For 
borders, bedding, potting. Full color mix- 
ture. Macdonald. 


Mardi Gras Snapdragon. Extreme coior 
range and vigor because it is an F,, hybrid. 
Plants are uniform, bloom earlier than 
other snapdragons; sometimes as much 
as two weeks. They will reach full bloom 
ahead of the hottest weather. Bodger. 
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Sparkle Verbena. A mixture of all colors 
known to verbena—scarlet, pink, salmon, 
lavender, white—many of them with con- 
trasting “eyes.” Dwarf, free-flowering, 
compact plants that grow to about 10 
inches. Denholm. 


Ortho Polka Zinnia. Candy stripe colors 
like the old ‘Peppermint Stick’ zinnias, 
but ‘Ortho Polka’ blooms are big, four 
inches in diameter. Well-foliaged, vig- 
orous, and resistant to heat and drouth, 
growing three feet tall. Bodger. 


Centaurea Cyanus. Extra Early Mixed. 
Will bloom 20-25 days ahead of regular 
strains. Plants are slightly more dwarf 
and more compact than the usual centau- 
rea. Mixture includes pink, light blue, 
red, mauve. Denholm. 


ad preview 


Cherry Sundae Zinnia. Velvety blooms 
up to 4 inches across—two colors, crim- 
son cherry, and creamy vanilla. Striking 
in outdoor beds or arrangements. Seeds 
are dyed red or yellow so you can arrange 
your planting. Northrup, King. 


Orange Clown, Tall African Marigold. 
Earlier and freer flowering, deep orange 
collarette type. Odorless foliage, sweet 
scented flowers. Uniform two foot tall 
plants covered with large orange flowers 
on long stems. Macdonald. 


Mission Giant Aster, Mixed. Flowers of 
5-inch size, with tight, quilled pin-cushion 
centers. Exceptionally long lasting cut 
flower. Blooms profusely, medium early, 
well suited to the home garden. Mac- 
donald. 
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annual tlowers 


Fall Festival Dahlia. Easy from seed, 
ideal as a bedding plant. Taller than 
Unwin type, long stems for cutting. Flow- 
ers double, semi-double, small proportion 
of singles, colors reminiscent of the North- 
ern woods in fall. Waller. 


New Horizons, Tall African Marigold. 
2%-3 feet tall, early, free flowering. 
Flowers of different types such as ball, 
carnation, peony, loose-petalled, sponge- 
like from deepest orange to bright yellow, 
primrose, buff bi-colors. Macdonald. 


Carrousel F:. Snapdragon. Unequalled 
color range and vigor. Early, fast grow- 
ing, uniform in height at about 30 inches. 
Flowers evenly spaced on long stems. 
Should delight the home gardener. Waller. 
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Crackerjack Gigantea Marigold. Blooms 
weeks earlier than other large flowered 
marigolds. Plants are compact, sturdy, 
displaying large, double flowers in plain 
view. Primrose, yellow, gold, orange. 
Bodger. 


Gloriosa Daisy. A giant hybrid tetra rud- 
beckia with large single flowers. Rich 
golden yellows, mahogany, and bicolors. 
Everblooming three foot tall plants thrive 
under adverse conditions, develop fast 
from seed. Burpee. 


Fairy Mixed Dwarf Candytuft. Dome- 
like plants are compact, 8 inches high 
(half the usual height), uniform, neat. 
Colors: pink, rose, carmine, crimson, 
lavender, flesh pink and white. A good 
subject for bedding or border. Denholm. 


Introductions are the big news of 
the new gardening year. Usually 
they climax months and years of 
careful breeding and testing by 
plant specialists and seedsmen, 
whose constant aim is to bring 
you new and better plants for 
your garden. 


King’s Court Snapdragon. F, hybrid 
mixture. Early blooming, uniform, tall, 
strong stemmed with large blossoms. All 
snapdragon colors are represented. Offers 
the home gardener all advantages of 
hybrid snaps, at low cost. Denholm. 


Empress Aster, Mixed. Sturdy, branch- 
ing, informal variety developed primarily 
for the home gardener. Five and six 
inch show type blooms, 100% double in 
balanced mixture of all aster colors. 
Macdonald. 


Aloha Aster. Giant 5-inch flowers of 


scintillating amethyst color. Centers are 
full, petals interlaced. Plants are free 
flowering, 212-3 feet tall. Outstanding 
as cut flower with long, strong stems. 
Macdonald. 
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a bevy of petunia beauties... 


Symphony Petunia. A grandiflora F: 
hybrid mixture. Wide color range includ- 
ing many with golden throats and bicolors. 
Flower size varies slightly but 3 to 4 inch 
blossoms with fringed or ruffled edges 
predominate. Denholm. 


Colorama Petunia. A nana compact 
(small) F, hybrid mixture. Features strict 
uniformity in height and spread. Flowers 
2% to 3 inches across, colors range from 
white through scarlet, red, pink, rose, 
bicolors and stars. Denholm. 


New Horizon Petunia. The best of the 
tall California giants. First flowers are 
borne on a central upright stem, base 
branches follow making a mound-like 
plant. Strawberry, delicate pink, orchid 
lavender, copper rose, etc. Waller. 


three first generation hybrids... 


Inca Petunia. F; hybrid multiflora. Rich 
deep rose red with gold throat. Base 
branching, very vigorous, 12-16 
tall, spread of 20-26 inches. Floriferous, 


2% to 2% inch blooms. Pan American. 


inches 


Golden Pigmy Marigold. Distinct golden 
yellow with mahogany accents at the base. 
Flowers are mum shaped, an inch across. 
Early blooming, long lasting, uniform, 
compact, good for bedding, edging or 
mass effect. Mandeville & King. 
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Blue Lace Petunia. F; hybrid fringed 
grandiflora. Three-inch flowers are light 
blue, starry shaped, heavily netted in lacy 
effect with deep violet blue. 100% true, 
hybrid vigor and produces plenty of flow- 
ers. Park. 


Aztec Petunia. F; hybrid multiflora. Scar- 
let red flowers with golden throats. Very 
vigorous, dwarf compact 
plant. Grows 12-15 
spreads 18-22 inches. Pan American. 


free flowering, 


inches in height, 


marigolds in miniature for colorful edgings .. . 
(More new flowers on page 58) 


Firetail Marigold. Dwarf French double. 
Gold orange guard petals and tufted 
center have scarlet markings, like a “fire- 
tail.” Plants bloom early, bear 40 to 50 
flowers each, reach 12 inch height. Den- 
holm. 


Dainty Marietta Marigold. Dwarf French 
single. Dainty, compact, colorful minia- 
tures under 6 inches high when fully de- 
veloped. Flowers are about 2 inches 
across, yellow with maroon blotches, very 
profuse. Denholm. 
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GARDEN REG 


are important 


Mempers of the Fleur de Lis Gar- 
den Club of Emporia, Kansas are fined 
if they show up at meetings without 
their garden notebooks. This club is 
on the right track! Gardeners are 
forever trying to recall names they 
have forgotten or to find information 
they have scribbled on envelopes, then 
misplaced or lost; so the smart gar- 
dener organizes some system of notes 
and records. At least one notebook 
suitable to carry about should be part 
of every gardener’s equipment. 

One gardener I know keeps all her 
garden notes in one small loose-leaf 
notebook. She lists her purchases, new 
varieties that appeal to her, plants she 
gives and receives in exchanges, dates 
of special meetings, titles of books she 
plans to read, and helpful garden 
hints she picks up. Her brief records 
are completely adequate for her. 

Another gardener keeps only a note- 
book record of his planting with a 
charting of rows and borders on their 
separate pages. With the notebook he 
can locate every garden item and check 
the botanical and common name as 
well as where and when purchased. 
He always refers to this book when 
there are visitors in his garden. 

Keeping References 

If you are the type who keeps 
recipes in card files, you may find 
a card file your favorite method of 
keeping garden records. With a card 
for each variety, characteristics, where 
and when purchased, and the history 
in your garden can be listed. On other 
cards can be listed the amounts of 
chemicals and powders required for 
sprays and dusts, and the amounts of 
different fertilizers to use. A card could 
furnish a chart for the depth of plant- 
ing bulbs and another a calendar re- 
minding the gardener when important 
jobs should be done. 

Garden club members especially 
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need to have information where they 
can find it when called upon for pro- 
grams and reports. It is simple to clip 
such material and file it in manila 
folders. If an article cannot be clipped, 
the title, author and where found 
should be recorded on the pages of a 
notebook. 

If you prefer to keep such clippings 
pasted in a notebook, the three-ring 
style is large enough to take most 
articles of this type easily. The pages 
may be cut out, holes punched and 
carefully reinforced, and the last part 
ef the material pasted on the back of 
the first page. 

Gardeners who specialize should 
know the value of records. But sad to 
report, there are some who have made 
successful crosses, then lost the names 
of the new flower. However, most 
fanciers go in for complete records, 
and when they become breeders, their 
studbooks are a maze of dates and 
crosses and numbers compiled each 
summer, to be studied throughout the 
winter months as the breeder plans 
more crosses and dreams of 
miracles. 


more 


A blooming record makes interesting 
reading through the years and the in- 
formation is sometimes us ful, too. 
Suppose a group is planning a daffodil 
show—or iris or mum—its very first. 
At what date are these flowers at 
their best in the area? No source of 
information will be quite as reliable 
as the flowering records of the local 
gardeners. It will vary some with the 
years but will be a good average. 
Such records might well be encouraged 
by garden clubs. 

Practical Notebooks 

It seems I cannot garden without 
extensive records; so a combination of 
several methods has been put to use. 
My most used notebook fits into a 
handbag or pocket and goes to special 


by Bonabeth G. Brickell 
Kansas 


meetings and shows, on tours and 
garden visits, and to my own garden 
club meetings. Scribbled names, a4- 
dresses, and garden notes are safe until 
copied where they will be most helpful. 

A similar book, soiled and worn, 
is always in the basket taken to the 
garden. It is a bit of garden history 
as each year I record what I plant 
and when, and roughly, where. When 
I tuck seeds and cuttings here and 
there, I’ll not forget them if I have 
written in my little book: “Caryopteris 
cuttings under the redbud tree” or 
“Anthemis seed planted west of the 
white althea.” 

This valuable volume reminds me 
to move plants whose colors clash or 
that some plants should be moved 
back and lower ones forward. And in 
this book, always at hand, I can check 
the amounts of ingredients to use 
when reducing 50 gallons of spray to 
one gallon. I always doubt that home 
gardeners make 50 gallons of spray at 
one time, anyway. 

For reference, the files of material 
in manila folders, from “Annuals” to 
“Zinnias,” are in constant use. Such in- 
formation, usually by specialists in the 
many fields, is complete and easily 
found. It has developed into a modest 
“lending” library. 

Specialty File 

Bulletins from the United States 
Department of Agriculture are filed 
in the same way, as are publications 
from the extension divisions of our 
agricultural colleges. Every gardener 
should acquire a number of these 
bulletins as they give the latest scien- 
tific information on various subjects. 

Iris happens to be my specialty; so 
they rate a card file in addition to 
space in the notebooks. On each five- 
by-eight inch card is a colored picture 
of the variety, its breeder and parent- 


(Please turn to page 46) 
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Not 


FLOWER & GARDEN has asked extension or state 
college authorities from four geographically distributed 
locations to list the recommended varieties of fourteen 
commonly grown vegetables. The interesting results are 
seen below. 

As every gardener learns after he has been growing 
vegetables for a few years, there are a few stand-by 
varieties of most vegetables that are best for his vicinity. 
For a sure crop and a product that will be good eating, 
these varieties may be depended upon. 


BEETS CABBAGE 


For Ohio Area 


by W. N. Brown 
Professor of Horticulture 
E. K. Alban 
Assoc. Prof. of Horticulture 


Ohio State University 


Yellows resist- 
ant Golden Acre) 


| Marion Market 


| 
| 


Detroit Dk. Red 


Wisconsin All- 
seasons | 


| 


| 
Detroit Dk. Red 


| 
Golden Acre 


| Wisconsin 


| 
| 
| 


For Tennessee Area | 
by Homer D. Swingle 


Ass’t Prof. of Horticulture 
University of Tennessee 


| 
Hollander 


| 


IAAL 


For North Dakota Are) vetroit ok. rec 


by Harry Graves 
Extension Horticulturist 
Neal S. Holland 
Assistant in Horticulture 

N. Dakota Agricultural 
College 


Copenhagen Mkt. 


| 
| 


POPE U PARED 


LLU 


Early Wonder 


Detroit Dk. Red 


| 


| Yellows resist- 
ant Golden Acre 


Copenhagen Mkt. 


| 


| 


For Kansas Area 
by James K. Grieg 


Ass’t Prof. of Horticulture 


Kansas State College 


New, but SHEL 


For some vegetables such as tomatoes, the best vari- 
eties will be quite different from east to west, north to 
south. For others (such as beets and peas) the same 
varieties will be recommended everywhere. 


Detroit Dark Red beet, Danvers carrot, Laxton pea, 
Kentucky Wonder pole bean, Henderson’s bush lima, 
Rutgers and Marglobe tomatoes, are names that have 
been common in seed catalogs for many years. The 
Golden Cross Bantam sweet corn, one of the first hybrid 


GREEN OR 
CUCUMBERS SNAP BEANS 


NUM 


LEAF 


CARROTS LETTUCE 


NIMH | WAU 


Nantes (fresh use) | Burpee Hybrid Tendergreen 
Red Cored (slicing) | Giant String- 
Chantenay | Chicago Pickling 
(storage) 


Grand Rapids 
Oak Leaf 

less Green Pod | Bibb 
ee Ken. Wonder 


A 


Chantenay | Marketer 


Tenn. Greenpod Grand Rapids 


Simpson 


| 
| 
| 


Danvers Topcrop 


Ken. Wonder 


| 
| 
| 


YUNVUTY HU UTVHHHUHAUALUESUHULUDAHHHHAUHIT 
MHL A {UMN WH 


| Slobolt 
Salad Bowl 


| 
Burpee Hybrid Wade 
Yorkstate Pickling | Topcrop 


Nantes 
Coreless 


MIQETIII A 


ALLA WAM 


MU 


Red Cored Marketer 
Chantenay | Burpee Hybrid 
Danvers Half- 
Long 


Topcrop 
Wade 
Seminole 


Grand Rapids 
| Salad Bowl 
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CHAMPIONS! 


sweet corn varieties, is still considered one of the best 
after over two decades of stiff competition. 

Some of the other varieties in these recommended lists ; 
have come up through the ranks of the All-America for years, but are still 
Selections. —To name a few: Nobel spinach (1933) ; the top varieties recommended 
Bloomsdale Savoy spinach (1937) ; Marketer cucumber 
(1943) ; Fordhook 242 bush lima bean (1945) ; Topcrop ici sates 
bean (1950); America spinach (1951); Salad Bowl ee eee eee 
lettuce (1952). The fact that they are still at the top 
proves that their selection was well justified. 


Many of these vegetables 
have been on the market 


by State colleges 


BUSH LIMA SWEET CORN SWEET CORN TOMATOES 
BEANS ONIONS RADISHES SPINACH WHITE YELLOW 


Fordhook 242 Ebenezer Little Marvel | Early Scarlet Bloomsdale Stowell’s Ever- Golden Cross Stokesdale 
Baby Potato Yellow Globe Thomas Laxton Globe Long Standing green Hybrid Bantam Marglobe 
Sweet Spanish | Comet Bloomsdale Country Gentle- = North Star 


b Rutgers 
White Icicle Savoy man Hybrid Carmelcross 


Ponderosa 


Thorogreen Silver Skin Thomas Laxton Scarlet White Tip Bloomsdale Stowell’s Ever- Golden Cross Rutgers 
Henderson Danvers green Hybrid Bantam | Big Boy Hybrid 


Ebenezer Aristogold 
Bantam 


Early Yellow Little Marvel Saxa America Miniature Early Chatham 


Globe! Thomas Laxton Cherry Belle Earligold Bounty 


Golden Cross 
Bantam 


Henderson’‘s Prizetaker Little Marvel Cherry Belle Bloomsdale Hoosier Gold Sioux 
Improved Bush | Yellow Globe Alaska Icicle Long Standing Golden Cross Bounty 
Fordhook 242 Danvers! Burpeeana Scarlet Globe America Bantam | Big Early 
Giant Nobel Hybrid (Burpee) 
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GROW COLEUS 


FROM SEED 


by Beth York, Texas 


ALL GARDENERS know the ease of 
growing coleus from cuttings. Many 
of us got our first house plant that 
way, but did ever try growing 
them from seed for a really plentiful 
supply and to avoid having to winter 
over so many? It’s so simple, it’s almost 
like growing radishes! 

The seeds are a little larger than 
those of petunias, and although they 
may be sown at any time of the year 
when warmth can be furnished, seeds 
sown during February will produce 
plants of just the right size for outdoor 
use in May. Use a planting medium 
of one part each of sand, loam and 
peat moss in a clay flower pot three 
or four inches deep or any other type 
of container with plenty of drainage. 
An easy method for planting the seed 


you 


is to mix it with a bit of finely screened 
peat or clean, dry sand and sprinkle 
over the seed bed. 

Do not cover the seed, but give 
the top of the bed a gentle firming 
with the palm of your hand. Set the 
container in warm water so that moist- 
ure comes from the bottom and will 
not disturb the seed. When the water 
has reached the top of the soil, remove 
the pot from the water and place a 
piece of glass or cellophane over the 
top to conserve moisture. Place the 
container in a shaded, warm place 
to await germination. Be sure that the 
soil does not dry out one drying 
after the seeds have begun to swell 
will be likely to ruin your chances 
for seedlings. 

Germination should occur in about 




































When seedlings 
begin to crowd 
each other, trans- 
plant them. Al- 
ready a wide va- 
riety is becoming 
evident in the 
seedlings. 







































Coleus create a color accent along the north 
side of this house. For a striking display in the 
shade, boldly contrasting foliage colors with a 
predominance of light shades were chosen. 


ten days. The seedlings will need 
ventilation and sunlight if they are to 
grow strong. A match stick under 
the glass, or a few holes punched in 
the cellophane should provide this 
until the seedlings are growing well 
perhaps in a week’s time. As they 
grow and appear stronger, remove the 
covering entirely. Transplanting will 
be necessary as soon as they begin to 
crowd each other in the seed bed. 
Coleus are as easy to transplant as 
anything you'll ever grow. Put them 
in individual pots, cans, or group them 
in a flat a few inches apart. 


Uses of Coleus 


When seedlings have four to six 
leaves you’re ready to use coleus like 
paint from a tray wherever a spot of 
rich color and velvety texture is 
needed. Almost no two seedlings will 
have the exact same leaf pattern or 
coloring. At this time pinch out the 
top two new leaves to encourage 
branching and a more sturdy, bushy 
plant. 

Coleus are ideal for formal gardens, 
in a border, or to heighten the effect 
of some blossoming plant by repeating 
its flower hue. This is done effectively 
in the garden surrounding the museura 
at Denver, Colorado. They cannot be 
excelled for use in planter boxes, urns, 


‘and porch boxes outdoors. They may 


be combined with semperflorens be- 
gonias, petunias, wandering jew, or 
any other plant commonly used in 
this sort of planting. In Missouri 
last summer I saw a most striking 
planting of assorted coleus seedlings 
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on the east side of a shade garden 
where they received full sun until 
early afternoon. On either side of 
the garden entrance two white or- 
namental iron urns were set, planted 
with coleus whose leaves were of the 
richest wine velvet with a tiny leaf 
edge of green. To take up the reddish- 
purple of the coleus leaves, this gar- 
dener was smart in using something 
unusual . . . achimenes (nut-orchid). 


When you set seedlings outdoors 
they may need to be shaded for a few 
days; but once they are established, 
they can stand plenty of sunlight, and 
it seems to make their colors more 
vivid. However, the best outdoor use 
of coleus is to bring color to a spot 
not reached by sun—for unlike so 
many plants, coleus tolerates shade. 

The best window garden specimens 
are often those grown against a plate 
glass shop window or one given sole 
domain in someone’s bright picture 
window. For such individual use, a 
good variety is one whose leaves are 
deep, soft red edged delicately in light 
green. Specimen plants should be 
turned frequently and judicious pinch- 
ing of new growth stimulates dense- 
ness. 


Likes and Dislikes 


Coleus like a fertile soil and liberal 
doses of organic fertilizer such as fish 
emulsion or manure water. Care should 
be taken not to overwater. While 
plants do grow quickly and use much 
moisture, extreme wetness, especially 
if conditions are cool, will cause rot- 
ting. Coleus have one foe—the cottony 
mealy bug. If your plants get a good 
case of this gnawing little horror, pull 
out the whole mess and burn; then 
buy a packet of seed and grow some 
new plants. 

Try coleus in your busiest living 
area for they are wonderfully salvable. 
No cause for lamentation when bois- 
terous pets or youngsters in a fast 
game of indoor ball devastate your 
plants. If they’re coleus you can pick 
up the pieces, stick them in water in 
a glass or jar and soon you'll have 
rooted cuttings ready for potting. And 
quite decorative they are in process! 
Even a badly battered mature plant 
will put out new growth, particularly 
if it can be moved to an outdoor loca- 
tion. 

Coleus are ideal for the casual 
grower who is more interested in creat- 


ing a pleasing decorative effect than 


in the plants themselves. They are a 
standby as color accent in the all 
foliage planting and they are en- 
couraging material for children or any 
beginning gardener. No waiting for 
blooms; with coleus the color is there 
from the first. 
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Special methods, 
special varieties will 


help these beauties “beat the heat” 


SWEET PLEAS 


for 


mid-america 


by Edward H. Vaughan 


AFTER YEARS of failure with old- 
time varieties of sweet peas, I am glad 
to say, based on several years’ experi- 
ence, that we can grow these fragrant 
flowers in the Midwest. 


For years, British seedsmen visiting 
us were amazed when we refused to 
get excited over their new varieties of 
sweet peas for growing out of doors. 
They just wouldn’t believe that our 
summers were too warm for them. 
Usually, they arrived here during the 
winter when the 


thermometer was 


Floribunda 





hovering around zero and the wind 
was whipping across the bare ground. 

To them, our conditions approached 
those found in Siberia, not the hot, 
dry country we tried to picture for 
them. If, however, they did come dur- 
ing the summer, they understood at 
once why their sweet pea varieties 
were not for us. 

About a decade ago, however, this 
picture changed. Frank Cuthbertson, 
one of the really great flower seed 
breeders of California, and himself 
brought up in the British tradition, 
with a love for sweet peas, decided to 
see what he could do about them. 

By careful selection of varieties, he 
bred a heat resistant race that far sur- 
passed older sorts in their ability to 
thrive at high temperatures. Later, 
other breeders produced varieties 
based on his foundation seed. A couple 
of years ago, Midwest gardeners got 
another break, when the Zvolanek 
varieties (with much longer spikes 
carrying more flowers to the stem) 
were combined with Cuthbertson 
blood. This latter strain, called Flori- 
bundas, are as fine as the best green- 
house varieties when well grown. 

Today, using these up-to-date varie- 
ties, home gardeners from the Appala- 
chians to the Rockies, even as far 
south as Texas, can enjoy homegrown 
sweet peas in summer. 


Extra Care Needed 
True, if the thermometer goes above 
90 degrees day after day, as it did in 
many parts of the Midwest in 1956, 
(Please turn page }) 
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even these tough vines may not be 
able to keep going. However, by sow- 
ing as early in spring as the soil can 
be worked, the gardener can produce 
a satisfactory crop by mid-July or 
early August which will more than 
pay for the effort required. 

Here we must realize that there are 
few flowers which start flowering in 
late May or early June that will keep 
going until cut down by frost. I feel 
that if we get a month’s cutting from 
sweet pea vines, that is worthwhile. 
Many of the Cuthbertson and Flori- 
bunda varieties have done better than 
that under conditions around Chicago. 

To enjoy even a morth’s season of 
sweet peas, we must be willing to give 
them more than casual care. This is 
true of any plant being grown under 
conditions which are generally un- 
favorable for its normal growth. We 
must substitute extra care for ideal 
conditions. 

First requisite is soil. No member of 
the pea family likes wet feet, and 
sweet peas are no exception. If your 
soil is heavy clay and there is no 
chance to drain and lighten it with 
well-rotted organic matter or with 
vermiculite, better grow something 
else. The ideal soil is a loose, sandy 
loam with plenty of humus in it. 

Next comes moisture. The vines 
should neither be drowned nor dried 
out. This means wetting the soil thor- 
oughly, but stopping before all the 
pores are filled. Don’t wait until the 
vines wilt to water again, but repeat 
as soon as the soil just beneath the 
surface loses its wet look. 


Mulches will help hold moisture in 
our Midwest heat. Unfortunately, if 
kept soggy they may cause disease. In- 
organic mulches such as vermiculite 
or perlite are better than organic ma- 
terials. Peat moss is an exception, 
since it has rotted down to a point 
where it no longer will support fungus 
growth that causes disease. However, 
since it is acid, add a cupful of ground 
limestone to each bushel before using. 

Don’t grow sweet peas on wires or 
wire netting in the Midwest; the metal 
gets so hot that the young tendrils will 
burn. Instead, train the vines on brush 
or string. 

Sweet peas are legumes, which 
means that they need a special form 
of bacteria on the roots to do well. 
These are not disease organisms, but 
helpful bacteria that take nitrogen 
from the air and “fix” it so plants can 
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use it for food. Most seedsmen sell 
special cultures of these bacteria, 
which can be mixed with seed before 
it is sown. The cost is practically 
nothing, and use of such a culture can 
make the difference between success 
and failure. 

When to plant the seed is a prob- 
lem. Fall planting (just before the 
ground freezes for the winter) is worth 
a gamble, even though in some parts 
of the area we are describing the seed 
may fail two years out of three. If a 
fall planting does work, the vines grow 
more rapidly and flower sooner in 
spring. The result is a much longer 
flowering season. 

Otherwise, sow the seed as early in 
spring as the soil can be worked. Some 
experienced gardeners farther south 
make a planting in mid-August, hop- 
ing the fall will be mild and give them 
jate bloom. 

If the first planting in spring fails, 
it may not pay to reseed. However, 
since the seed is inexpensive, the 
gamble is worth taking but only if the 
Cuthbertson or Floribunda varieties 
are used. 


Illinois Publications 
About Gardening 


Illinois and other readers may be 
interested in the following circulars 
published by the University of Illi- 
nois Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion and Extension Service. Some 
have a small price, some are free. 
Obtain by writing (including re- 
mittance if any) to the College of 
Agriculture, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois. 


C695—African Violets in the 
Home. 10 cents. 


C708—Pruning Narrowleaf Ever- 
greens. Free. 


C715—Trees, Shrubs, and Woody 
Vines for the Home Gar- 
den. 20 cents. 


C716—Daylilies for Every Gar- 
den. 35 cents. 


C720—Foundation Plantings. Free. 
Cc 


729—How to Have an Attractive 
Lawn. Free. 
C671—How to Know the Common 
Vegetable Insects. Free. 
C672—Dusts and Sprays for Vege- 
table Insects. Free. 


Cuthbertson 


A lot of nonsense has been uttered 
in the guise of information on depth 
of planting. Recommendations of as 
deep as 4 inches have been made. This 
just doesn’t make sense. The pea seed 
will grow best if planted not over Y2 
inch deep. Once the vines are up, earth 
can be thrown over the base of the 
vines (to keep them cool) but this can 
be overdone. If the stem is buried not 
more than 2 inches deep at the base, 
that should be enough. Deeper cover- 
ing can smother the roots and kill the 
vines. 

Sweet pea flowers must be kept cut. 
Once the pods have begun to form, the 
plant’s mission (to produce seed) has 
been served and the vine will die. Even 
if the flowers are not wanted for cut- 
ting, keep them removed. 

Because sweet peas are no longer 
extensively planted, it is hard to find 
them in separate colors. Fortunately, 
all the colors are harmonious and can 
be mixed without producing ugly color 
combinations. A good mixture of Cuth- 
bertson or Floribunda sweet peas will 
give a wide range of color—from pure 
white to deep maroon. 

Fragrance is a tricky matter. In the 
dry, hot air of the Midwest, don’t ex- 
pect too strong an odor. Best time to 
judge fragrance is early in the morn- 
ing. Most Cuthbertson and Floribunda 
varieties are quite fragrant and a good 
mixture should produce blooms that 
will fill a room with their perfume. # 
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How To cgroow ACHIMENES 


by Florence Knock, Minnesota 


This plant is a member of the Ges- 
neriad family and closely related to 
gloxinias and African violets. Com- 
mon names for it are monkey-faced 
pansy, hot water plant (its tubercles 
refuse to sprout in the spring unless 
they are warm) and nut-orchid. 

The first achimenes plant brought 
to England’s gardeners came from 
Jamaica in 1778. It was the scarlet- 
flowered species called A. coccinea. 
Sixty years later three additional 
species arrived from Guatemala and 
their popularity became fabulous all 
over western Europe. They are con- 
sidered a tropical plant and are 
naturalized in Mexico and Central 
America. 


I saw a pot of achimenes (a-kim’e- 
neez) in a farm home about fifteen 
years ago and after realizing the wide 
diversity in flower form, color and 
habit of growth, I gradually collected 
20 or 30 varieties. 


Different varieties may be upright 
or drooping, and will accommodate 
the grower when planted in pots, bas- 
kets or window boxes. Mrs. H. E. Dil- 
lard, a Kansas City grower of many 
exotic plants, last year had a few extra 
tubercles of achimenes ‘Purple King’. 
She tossed these into her rose bed, 
which is in full sunlight until mid- 
afternoon, and they thrived there for 
her, proving that they also have value 
as outdoor bedding plants. 

The bronze foliage is somewhat vel- 
vety with burgundy color on the 
underside of the leaf. Some varieties 
have green foliage. Mature plants are 
about a foot tall and as wide, if sev- 
eral of the scaly rhizomes are planted 
in a large pot. Taller plants have a 
more pleasing appearance when well 
staked. 

Flowers come in the leaf axils, and 
large, well-grown plants are literally 
covered with the gleaming flowers 
which have been compared to single- 
flowered petunias. Achimenes flower 
colors are shades of red, purple, blue, 
pink, white, or variegations of these. 

The tubercles (underground rhiz- 
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Achimenes—a colorful, interesting and adapta- 
ble plant for window garden and greenhouse. 
This is the variety ‘Mme. Georges’. 


omes) of most achimenes resemble 
small pine cones. Others are round or 
pear shaped and are colored rose, pink 
or white depending on the variety. 
Tubercles may also form in the leaf- 
axils of some varieties in late fall. 
These will make new plants the same 
as the underground tubercles. To store 
them until planting time, simply cover 
them lightly with soil in the pot where 
they grew. 


Achimenes tubercles may be ordered 
during January and February, and oc- 
casionally they are available even un- 
til the first of May. Most growers mail 
out their tubercles by mid-March. 
They should be planted immediately 
upon receiving them. Use a very light 
soil mixture of equal parts of coarse 
leaf mold, coarse sand and good loam. 
(I know one successful grower, how- 
ever, who grows achimenes in pure 
coarse vermiculite and feeds them 
regularly as soon as they start into 
active growth. ) 


My achimenes are planted in four- 
to eight-inch pots depending on the 
number of tubercles I have of each 
variety. I prefer about 15 tubercles 
in an eight-inch pot, and four or six 
in the smaller pots. The larger pots 
hold the moisture better and produce 


a mass of bloom. Smaller pots dry out 
too quickly if they are set outside. 
Barely cover the tubercles with soil 
when planting. Each pot has its label. 
In warm weather I set my plants 
under a catalpa tree where they are 
sheltered by shrubbery. They are kept 
moist with the garden hose and 
sprayed several times on a hot day in 
their shaded retreat. 


To give achimenes an early start, 
keep room temperatures at seventy de- 
grees or higher at all times and they 
should “come a poppin’.” 


Soluble house plant fertilizer should 
be fed during the blooming time which 
is usually June through October 
(longer for some varieties, which are 
inclined to start into active growth a 
little later in the spring). They de- 
mand a good amount of humidity in 
the air, and the soil in their pots should 
never be dry, but kept rather moist at 
all times. If the moisture is too low in 
the air or around the roots, the foliage 
is likely to brown and the blooms may 
drop. 


Before frost arrives some pots are 
brought in on my glassed-in and heated 
porch for the final blooming and 
others go directly to the basement be- 
cause of lack of other space. After the 
foliage and stems are dry they are re- 
moved and the tubercles remain in 
their pots until they begin to sprout 
the following early spring. They are 
then repotted in clean pots and fresh 
soil. It is well to keep the soil in the 
pots just a very tiny bit moist during 
the dormancy of the tubercles so they 
will not completely shrivel and die. 

Achimenes seem to thrive on heat 
and this trait makes them a life-saver 
for the home greenhouse during the 
summer months. I know of one Okla- 
homa grower who grows 15 or 20 
varieties of them in his small green- 
house and they give it color and 
life which it otherwise would not likely 
have during that season. No matter 
where you grow achimenes, give them 
a loose soil with moisture in the soil 
and in the air surrounding them, and 
good light without hot sunshine and 
you should be successful. Make 
achimenes one of those “new” plants 
on your list this year. Order three or 
six each of at least a half dozen va- 
rieties . . . the tubercles are not ex- 
pensive, and they give an amazing 
amount of blossom for so small an 


amount of time and attention given 
them. # 
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FERNS 
from 


SPOR 


by Mrs. H. E. Dillard, 
Missouri 


GROWING FERNS FROM SPORES is one of the most 
interesting experiences imaginable, and not at all dif- 
ficult. 

Spores are nature’s way of multiplying ferns, just 
as seeds are produced to multiply flowering plants. 
Fern spores are so small that only when they are 
crowded together are they visible to the eye. They are 
light or dark brown powder found on the underside 
of mature fronds. 

Some kinds such as the Phlebodiums and Poly- 
stichum lonchitis, produce spores in dots—often re- 
ferred to as fruit dots. In other varieties, Pteris river- 
toniana and Pteris longifolia, the sori (spore cases) 
are found on the edge of the frond. Woodwardia ori- 
entalis and Asplenium bulbiferum reproduce by small 
brown bulbils forming on top of the frond. Young 
plants grow from these bulbils and may be removed 
and planted in a closed container when the second 
or third fronds appear. They will soon grow into 
specimen plants. 

Spores are protected by a thin membrane called in- 
dusium. When spores are mature the indusium will 
break and roll back releasing the spores. The wind 





will carry them away so it is best to cover the frond 

with a paper bag, fasten edges and tie the bag to a 

stake, so the frond stem will not break off. Protect 

from rain and wind. In about ten days remove the 

bag and you will find it covered inside with brown 

dust-like powder. These are spores ready to plant. 
Planting the Spores 

Fresh spores planted immediately after ripening 
germinate in six weeks to two months. Old dry spores 
take from six months to one year. I like to use small 
plastic refrigerator dishes for seed trays. Put a few 
drainage holes in the bottom with a heated ice pick. 
Cover bottom with damp sphagnum moss. Soak moss 
over night, squeeze all water from moss and fluff by 
tossing in air a few times. Add crushed charcoal and 
two inches of damp screened sphagnum moss. Sow 
spores thinly, place top on and set in a warm, well 
lighted place to germinate. 

Do not let the planting medium dry out. If it is 
necessary to add moisture place the container in a 
pan of warm water, using 2 inch of water. Remove 
container from water as soon as moisture shows on 
top of moss. If you are unable to find screened sphag- 


Pteris bears its spores on the undersides of the A plastic dish full of young ferns. They arise First transplanting of Pellaea hastata. This 
fronds, producing a dark, out-lining margin. from green disc-like growths called prothallus. miniature greenhouse supplies much needed 





humidity for the tiny ferns. 
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€The author grows 
many of her ferns 
from spores in this 
“fern case,” made 
from an old show 
case. Forty watt 
fluorescent lights burn 
12 to 15 hours each 
day supplying all of 
the light needed. 


The author grew-> 
this magnificent 
specimen of Boston 
\ fern (Nephrolepis ex- 
altata) from spores. 




















num moss at your seed store, make 
your own by putting damp moss 
through a food chopper or rub 
through a sieve. 

First signs of germination will be 
a flat green coat which looks like 
moss. These are heart shaped 
bodies, only one cell thick and 4 
inch wide. On the lower surface of 
each, numerous water absorbing 
hairs are formed. They hold the 
plant in position. This heart shaped 
body is called prothallus. 

A glass case or propagating case 
is excellent for fern germination. I 
use an old bakery show case with 
two shelves, lighted with two single 
48-inch fluorescent lights for each 
shelf. In the winter I use a thermo- 
statically controlled heating cable in 
the case. My case stands in a dark 
basement corner. Aluminum pans 
were made, three or four for each 
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This handsome Woodwardia orientalis was started from 
one of the tiny plants pictured and described at right. 





shelf, to protect the wood. Plastic 
trays are also excellent for a glass 
case. They are easy to handle, and 
are filled with damp peat moss or 
coarse vermiculite. The damp moss 
helps maintain a high humidity that 
is necessary for spore germination, 
also for growing seedlings. Sliding 
doors protect seed trays and plants 
from drafts and cold air. 

When fronds begin to appear ad- 
mit air by tilting top of dish and 
in a week or so remove top. As soon 
as small fronds are large enough to 
handle, transplant to plastic con- 
tainers with a medium of one part 
leaf mold, sand and peat moss. 
Transplant in clumps of four or 
five, being sure to allow space be- 
tween each clump for the tiny roots 
to form. 

For the second transplanting I 
use 2%- or three-inch pots. Use 


frond. 


New ferns are growing out of the 
bulbils on this mature Woodwardia 


plenty cf broken crockery for drain- 
age. Add one part good garden loam 
to the first potting mixture. Fertilize 
once a month with a good commercial 
fertilizer, using '% strength. Seedlings 
like a cool location, good light, even 
temperature and plenty of moisture. 
How New Varieties Arise 
New varieties may be obtained by 
mixing fern spores and sowing in one 
seed tray. Crossing takes place in the 
prothallium. Ferns are not flowering 
plants and cannot be crossed by hand. 
All ferns that form several crowns may 
be increased by division. Those with 
creeping rhizomes may be propagated 
by layering the points or removing 
pieces of the rhizomes with roots. 
Few insects attack ferns. Scale some- 
times becomes troublesome. The 
spherical and aspidistra scale are re- 
lated to mealy bugs and feed on the 
plant sap. One teaspoon of detergent 
in a quart of water or a spray recom- 
mended for fern scale will remove 
scale from plants. Young scale move 
around on the plant but soon settle 
down and remain in the same place. 


Thrip and red spider may also attack 
ferns. 


Two of the best ferns for house cul- 
ture are Boston fern (Nephrolepis ex- 
altata), and holly fern (Polystichum 
lonchitis) . Ferns require high humidity 
and are grown to perfection in green- 
houses or terrariums. Ferns will re- 
ward you with lush foliage if sum- 
mered in a lath house or shade garden. 

The Boston fern Nephrolepis ex- 
altata (pictured) is a five year old 
plant I grew from spores. It measures 
36-inches across. Fronds are two to 
three feet long and three to four inches 
across. Sori on these plants are near 
the frond margins on their undersides. 
This plant is growing in leaf mold and 
sand in a wire basket lined with green 
sheet moss. In the winter it thrives 
in my greenhouse, but spends a sum- 
mer vacation in the shade garden by 
a moss wall. 

Woodwardia orientalis, often re- 
ferred to as the chain fern, makes a 
decorative basket for a conservatory 
or shade garden. It is sometimes grown 
from spores, but the plant pictured 
was grown from young bulbils pro- 
duced on the surface of a frond.# 


Mrs. Dillard, known to many as 
an officer of local and national plant 
societies, has come to be regarded as 
one of Mid-America’s leading author- 
ities on ferns. 











Your 
CHRISTMAS POINSETTIA 
Can Bloom Again 


by George H. Marshall, Kansas 


“WHAT SHALL I Do with my poin- 
settia?” This is a question often heard 
shortly after the new year starts and 
the colorful bracts on this favorite 
Christmas flower have begun to fade 
and fall leaving only the sickly yeliow 
flowerets to exude their sticky juice 
on window sill or flower stand. 

Many persons will answer their own 
question by setting their poinsettia on 
the back porch where the winter winds 
will soon tell what has been done with 
it. But other courageous souls wil! 
tenderly care for the plant all year, 
hoping that it will bloom at Christmas, 
only to be disappointed when no 
flowers appear. This disappointment 
is really not necessary, for poinsettias 
will bloom again at Christmas time 
for many years if they are given proper 
care. 

To grow any flowering piant it is 
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very important that one should know 
something about its native habitat, 
its soil requirements, and the tempera- 
ture and amount of water it likes best. 
The poinsettia is a tropical plant. It 
was brought to the United States from 
Mexico by J. R. Poinsett of South 
Carolina early in the 19th century. 
Its tropical origin has much to do 
with what must be done for your 
poinsettia if it is to bloom several years 
instead of just one. 

Like the gloxinia, the chrysanthe- 
mum, and many other plants, the 
poinsettia needs a long period of rest. 
In order to get it, the plant must be 
put to sleep. When its blooming period 
is over, it should be placed in the 
basement, a vacant room, or even a 
closet, where the temperature will not 
go below freezing or rise to 60 degrees. 
It will need only enough water to 


keep the soil from becoming com- 
pletely dry. It will lose all of its leaves 
and will look hopeless, but if these 
directions are followed, when spring 
comes it will prove to be very much 
alive. 

Put Plant Outdoors 

When spring does come, and the 
temperature has risen to 60 degrees or 
more, disturb your poinsettia’s long 
sleep by taking it outdoors, removing 
it from its pot and resetting it in a 
new one at least one size larger, using 
soil composed of equal parts coarse 
sand, good garden soil, and leaf mold. 
Add sheep manure amounting to one- 
sixth of the bulk of the other ingredi- 
ents. Set your poinsettia in the new pot 
using this new soil, water it freely, and 
place it in a protected but fairly sunny 
location. If temperatures below fifty 
degrees threaten, protect the plant 
until the weather becomes warmer 
again. Always see that your plant has 
plenty of water during this early 
period. 

Soon, new growth will appear and 
you can tell what part of the stem 
or stems is dead. Even if there is no 
dead wood, it is well to cut off two 
or three inches of each old stem in 
order to stimulate side growth. Do 
not use these tips for “slips” as the 
plants they make will grow too tall 
and become leggy. 

When new growth gets to be three 
or four inches long, you must decide 
what size you want your re-set plant to 
be, or you may wish to propagate one 
or two new plants from cuttings. If 
your old plant had but one stem, this 
stem should be cut back until it is 
only four or five inches long. If your 
old plant consists of several stems, or 
branches, each stem or branch should 
be cut back severely in order that it 
may not become too large. It was 
probably produced from a “slip” or 
cutting and had to produce roots 
before it could begin to grow. Your 
old plant already has its roots and can 
make a growth by Christmas time that 
will surprise you. 


Leave Plant in Pot 
Never set your poinsettia in the open 
ground. If you do, you will find that 
when you pot it in the fall, it will 
lose practically all of its leaves, and, 
even if it does bloom, a flower on a 
leafless stick is not particularly beauti- 


ful. 


It is well, however, to set the pot 
containing your poinsettia in the 
ground within an inch or two of the 
rim. This will keep its roots cool. Keep 
your plant well watered, but do not 
let the soil become water-logged. Once 
a week from the time it is set out 
until the true flowers — which are 
yellow — begin to appear, give your 
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poinsettia a feeding of liquid manure. 
This will add vigor to your plant and 
give brighter color to the bracts. 

In early fall, when temperatures 
begin to slide down below sixty de- 
erees, your poinsettia belongs in the 
house, for low temperatures cause it 
to lose its leaves. Place it in a sunny 
window where it will not be exposed 
to cold drafts. 


Needs Complete Darkness 

Poinsettias belong to that group of 
plants which time their blooming by 
the shortening of the day. If you want 
your poinsettia to bloom during the 
Christmas season, it must have at least 
twelve hours of complete darkness 
during every twenty-four hours. The 
government bulletin which deals with 





Poinsettia Cuttings 
If you want to grow cuttings from 
your old poinsettia, here are some 
brief rules that will help you: 
. When the new growth reaches a 
length of four or five inches, 
sever the cuttings you want from 
the old stems with a sharp knife. 
Place each cutting in a four- 
inch pot in which you have put 
a little sphagnum, or coarse 
peat moss, then filled with thor- 
oughly moistened sand. Use a 
rooting hormone if you wish. 
Do not thrust your cutting into 
the sand. Make a hole for it 
with your finger or a stick. 
Finally press the sand around 
it firmly, place a glass over it, 
and set it in a good light, but 
not in the sun. Water it every 
morning unless the day is cloudy. 
3. Later, when the cutting begins 
to show real growth, transfer it 
to a six-inch pot using the same 
soil mixture that is given for 
setting of an old plant. If you 
want to make a gorgeous dis- 
play, you can place as many as 
ten cuttings in a ten-inch pot. 
4. Cuttings are usually made in 
July. They should not be made 
after the middle of August. 
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this subject says: “. . . even one minute 
of light during this dark period will 
prevent your poinsettia from blooming 
at Christmas time.” It may bloom later 
or it may not. Failure to observe this 
rule is the chief reason for the failure 
of your poinsettia to bloom. The lack 
of a long rest period is a close second. 

If these directions are followed ex- 
actly and no untoward accident be- 
falls your poinsettia, it will bloom not 
only next Christmas, but with similar 
treatment each year, for many Christ- 
mases. The writer made the same 
plant bloom for more than ten years 
during which time it grew to be more 
than six feet tall and had more blooms 
each year, some of which were more 
than a foot across. # 
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DAISIES 


Glorify your garden with the 
most gorgeous hardy daisies grown 
—pink shastas, blue fringed dais- 
ies, Robinson's giont painted dois- 
ies, double fringed shastos, and 
May shostas. All included in our 
newer and finer 1957 catalog. 
Roses, Mums, Bulbs, Evergreens, 
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MTN TUN eA: 
IN COLOR ... WRITE NOW! 


Valuable handbook gives complete instruc- 
tions for building, planting, and care of gar- 





den pools. Describes Tricker's Water Lilies y Fruit, etc. Our 108th year. 
— GUARANTEED to grow! Write nearest e ’ FREE CATALOG 
office for FREE copy now. (15¢ in Canada.) PP ~ 


Send for your copy today 
Wm. TRICKER, Inc. 


7107 Brookside Ave., Saddle River, N. J. or 


SPRING HILL NURSERIES, 
7119 Rainbow Terrace, Independence, Ohio Dept. E-25 Tipp City, Ohie 















For 
year ’round 


gardening "= — 
fun... 
select 


Grow all your favorite plants, flowers, 
fresh vegetables . . . 365 days a year, in 
an ORLYT Aluminum Greenhouse. 


Completely prefabricated—you can Build 
it Yourself. Dozens of sizes and styles to 
choose from .. . free-standing and lean- 
to models. ORLYT pictured above only 
$535 ... or less than $18 a month on No 
Money Down, Convenient Payment Plan. 
Installation and accessory costs 
can be budgeted, too. 


WRITE TODAY FOR NEW, FREE 
ORLYT COLOR CATALOG 38-17 





LORD and BURNHAM 


NO ROT...NO RUST...NO PAINT had N.Y. + Des Plaines, Ill. 


CATHARINES, ONTARIO 
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| “*GLOXINIAN | YOU ARE CORDIALLY 
| ZA | INVITED TO JOIN THE 
| AMERICAN GLOXINIA 


=" PASSION FLOWERS 


Annual dues include 6 issues of THE GLOXINIAN 











These ancient favorites are popular again... 












magazine—America’s house plant, window gar- Mary Edna Robbins, Wisconsin 
dening, and amateur greenhouse gardening mag- 
azine . . . complete information on growing 


gloxinias, African violets, episcias, —- 
ne ee ay aoe a PASSION FLOWERS (Passiflora) , delightfully different old world vines 


Membership includes Round Robins, Seed Fund, | are staging a comeback. These easy-to-grow plants with their starry 
personal help with your growing problems. jewel-like flowers make top-notch pot plants as well as handsome climbers 











Dues $2.50 per year 
3 back issues of THE GLOXINIAN (each different) for $1.00 | for the outdoor garden. oe ; : 
Fill out coupon and send today to: Sixteenth century monks began the association of passion flowers with 
oe. — oat. | the passion of our Lord. The fancied resemblance of the central parts of 
. s . Avenue 
Tulsa, Oklahoma the flower to the cross, the hammer, crown of thorns and ten apostles gave 


rise to the name passion flower. In Italy and Belgium it was in cultiva- 
tion as early as 1609. 

wth Examination of a single bloom will show you why it was easy to 
nearer RR weave legends about them. The ten parts of the floral envelope (five 
sepals, five petals) supposedly represent the ten apostles present at the 
crucifixion with Peter and Judas being absent. Representing the crown 
of thorns is the corona of colored thread-like filaments or fringes. The 


sBEGONIAS five stamens are suggestive of the five wounds while the three styles are 
thought to depict the three nails. 


Herrold’s Pedigreed Althougl hree | dred : d varieti f se ee 
d gh some three hundred species and varieties o Passifloraceae 
AMERICAN GROWN 


have been discovered, few of them remain in cultivation. However, a few 
TUBERS nurseries and greenhouses do carry some of them. If you cannot purchase s 
SEEDS PLANTS a complete plant you may be able to talk the nurseryman into selling you 
America’s Most Complete Line a cutting. That’s how I got my first passion flower. In early February I 
Write For FREE Catalogue —_..0. 80x 29-H bought a two-inch cutting of P. caerulea and by mid-July it was a 12-foot 
HARROLD’S CRANTS PASS, giant covering an outdoor trellis. 
' OREGON ce . ees a tie iia 
Cuttings root easily in water, sand or vermiculite. As soon as a cut- 
ting is well rooted, pot up into a two-inch pot of good garden soil or any 
as of the specially prepared soils you use for African violets. Give it a sunny 
Aree ints SECRET to almost 


Net ‘GERMINATION! | 


Ree ae Pane ae e This is the passion flower fruit. 
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In several species it is edible. 


HORTICULTURAL MILLED 


SPHAGNUM 
MOSS 


Wature’s Finest Growing 





Medium for All Types of 
SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS 
A Few Reasons Why, Sphagnum Moss is highly recom- 
“NODAMPOFF” mended as an excellent growing 
Is So Outstanding! medium by the U. S. Dept. of 


Agri. as well as hundreds of pro- 


Eliminates damping off fessional nuserymen everywhere. 
loan oan Geos = 


@ Assures almost 100% Package of ‘‘Nodampoff’’ Moss 
seed germination. will fill from 8 to 12 flower 

@ No over - watering dan pots or several flats. 

oe Trial Size, shipped anywhere 


° in continental United States, 


@ Growth can be hastened 


or retarded as needed. $1.25 2 

Prectically fool-proof ! os 

* is almost impossible — 

NOT to be successful & = ye ye 
r bags in volume, 


ABS postpaia 


Pkcta aad oon | TERS) RTI 
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window such as an east or south ex- 
posure, daytime temperatures of 72-80 
degrees with a drop of ten degrees at 
night, and you'll be rewarded with a 
rapid growing vine. Within six to eight 
weeks you'll have to shift the vine into 
a four- or six-inch pot, and as soon as 
danger of frost is past you can plant 
it into the outdoor garden. 

Plunge the pot into the garden or 
remove the passion vine and plant di- 
rectly into the soil. If you set the plant 
into the soil restrict its roots with 
metal, plastic, or treated wood to en- 
courage flowering. 

In our area, passion flowers are not 
hardy. A weedy sort, P. incarnata 
(maypop) and the yellow-flowered P. 
lutea are hardy in the South and 
some parts of the West. 

In the fall pot up the old vine and 
cut it back to eight or ten inches be- 
fore placing it in the window garden. 
Growth is slow during November and 
December but after the first of the 
year the vine grows rapidly and pro- 
duces an array of waxy flowers. 

If you cannot purchase a plant or 
cutting try growing some from seed. 
Even small seed houses usually offer 
one or two varieties and specialized 
dealers list as many as six kinds. 

Sow the seeds in February or March 
in a large pot or flat of light soil. Keep 
slightly moistened and in 60-65 degree 
temperatures. Seeds are variable as to 
germination with some showing sprouts 
in three weeks—others taking as long 
as three months to germinate. 
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A hybrid form of the passion flower, alato-caerulea. 


When the plants show four good 
leaves pot them into two-inch pots of 
soil such as that recommended for | 
growing cuttings. As they mature they 
will require shifts into four- and six- 
inch pots. Seedlings produce a few 
flowers the first year and a heavy | 
floral crop the second year. | 

About the only pests to bother in- | 
door-grown passion flowers are red 
spiders. Symptoms are rust or near 
yellow spots on leaves, with the entire 
leaf soon yellowing and falling off. 
Treat infested plants with a whiff or 
two from a pressurized house plant 
bomb and you will make short work 
of the pests. 


P. caerulea is the most commonly 
grown. Its faintly perfumed flowers 
are about three inches across with pale 
green petals and sepals making a base 
for the double row of sapphire blue 
and white corona filaments. A column 
of three blue-tinged styles rises out of 
flower center. 

Purple and white P. edulis has the 
added attraction of 
purple fruit. 


bearing edible 

And for the gardener who desires 
pink flowers there’s P. mollissima with 
fringed rosy-pink flowers. 

If you enjoy these plants and wish 
to collect them you'll discover hand- 
some red-flowered sorts such as P. 
manicata and some hybrid forms; 
lavender-flowered P. rubra; and P. 
maliformis with wine and white 
speckled filaments. # 
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Large-flowering 
hardy perennial vine 
of unusual charm and 
beauty. Ideal for back- 
grounds, as covering for 
porch, fence or trellis. 
Can also be grown in- 
doors for exotic blooms 
in winter season. 





to readers of 
FLOWER & GARDEN 


One plant each: Crimson Star 
(red), Henryi (white) and The 
President (blue), 


only $5.38 postpaid. 
(regular $6 value) 





Order now; we will ship at your 
proper planting time. Send check or 
money order. Satisfaction guaranteed 
by World’s Largest Clematis Growers. 











FREE COLOR CATALOG 


lists many other varieties of 
Clematis—in beautiful colors, 
and many other ornamental 
vines. 


JAMES |. GEORGE & SON, Inc. 


Dept. FC-1 Fairport, N.Y. 

















PLANT PERENNIALS 


For Permanence 
Send Today for FREE Catalog => 
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, 
Big new catalog lists many new & BIE 
unusual, easy to grow Perennial aA 
plants. Send for your copy today. 


RICHARDS GARDENS 
Box F-1 Plainwell, Mich. 
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FLOWER 
Arrangement 


and FLORISTRY 
asily and Quickly 


AT HOME 


FOR PLEASURE —please your friends and family 
with professional corsages, centerpieces, etc. Your 
church and club will welcome your assistance in 
arranging impressive floral designs. Win Blue Rib- 
bons. Many earn good money while learning. 

FOR PROFIT—prepare for tremendous money- 
making opportunities for trained men and women 
in the Floral Field. You may quickly learn how to 
make professional arrangements for the home, wed- 
dings, social affairs, funerals—wherever flowers are 
used. Start your own profitable business or get good 
paying position. Excellent part-time money-making 
opportunities. Study and eam your diploma at home. 

MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOK 


("sisiena dh aan ee 


NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 
1 310 So. Robertson Blvd., Studio D-i7, 
| Los Angeles 48, Calif. | 


Please send me your free book “Opportunities in 
| Floristry”,and how | can earn my Diploma atHome. | 


| Name. 
| Address. 
1 City. 





Zone. State. 





A window sill of healthy house 
plants adds to the decor of any room, 
and to the enjoyment of your family 
and friends this is good, but 
many window sills of house plants 
could hardly be called attractive. Here 
is the all too common picture: the 
geraniums have shed their last leaves, 
the angel wing begonias followed suit, 
all of the gloxinia buds have blasted 
and the plant itself has grown into 
a viney sort of plant with that willowy 
“Dior” look. The only thing these 
house plants in their present state 
would add to is the garbage. 


Your success with house plants will 
get no better if you discard old plants 
which did not survive, and add new 
ones, planning to give them the same 
care, only perhaps “more so,” in hopes 
of having better results. The solution 
to all window gardening problems 
comes in three words: temperature, 
light and HUMIDITY. Too high tem- 
perature, not enough light and the 
humidity (moisture content of the air 
is so low, it’s no small wonder that 
the plants look sick, and every mem- 
ber of the family (the human family, 
that is) has some sort of allergy, re- 
sultant from the arid atmosphere. 


Plants will live in a room with high 
temperature, IF they have sufficient 
humidity. In my tiny lean-to green- 
house I placed an inexpensive humid- 
ity guide, and over a period of several 
months I found the humidity average 
was from thirty-five to fifty per cent. 
My plants thrived there, and this is 
all very fine, but plants in the green- 
house added nothing to decorate the 
windows in our home. Determined not 
to be defeated, I began to collect 
ideas about supplying more humidity 
in the home. One of my friends who 
has written several books on African 
violets told me that in her apartment 
the humidity average was ten per cent. 
Growing any sort of tropical plant 
with so small an amount of humidity 
is downright impossible. She has 
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IN HOUSE AND GREENHOUSE 


grouped several hundred plants to- 
gether and small glasses of water are 
set among the plants to give a constant 
rise of humidity. Small, moist sponges 
are occasionally inserted among the 
pots. 


How to Raise Humidity 


If you do not have the space or 
inclination to grow several hundred 
plants, you may still apply this grow- 
ers methods for supplying humidity. 
Group your plants together on your 
window sill. A shallow glass baking 
dish makes an excellent container for 
several small pots, or two large con- 
tainers. Place pebbles in the bottom 
of the dish and keep just a little water 
around them. For very small plants, 
seedlings, or cuttings just getting a 
start, group their little pots closely 
together in a plastic bread tray or 
refrigeiator box of clear plastic. Cover 
them while they are getting a start 
with the cover, propping it up slightly 
at one end with a match stick to give 
them air. 


For a larger grouping of plants 
plastic trays are available which hold 
many plants. I use these in my city 
apartment. Peatmoss is placed in the 
tray to a depth of an inch or so and 
kept constantly moist. Pots do not dry 
out so rapidly and the plants thrive 
in a room which would otherwise be 
void of plant growth. 


These 
grouped together and 
placed on moistened 


house plants, 


substances, thrive in a 
northeast kitchen win- 
dow. 


by Elvin McDonald 


For individual plants, the pot-in- 
pot method is good. Place your potted 
plant inside a larger pot, or glazed 
container. Pack peat moss or sphagnum 
moss between the two and keep this 
just nicely moist at all times. Try this 
right now on your Christmas plants 
. . . poinsettias, azaleas, and cyclamen 
thrive on this treatment. For a large 
African violet which dominates my 
apartment kitchen window, I use the 
pebble method, using an old sauce 
dish, and I try to keep just enough 
water in the dish to reach the top of 
the pebbles, but not to a depth that 
would submerge the pot bottom. 


If you have a room full of plants, 
a vaporizer—the type used in the sick 
room—will work wonders if run for 
at least an hour every day. Use plain 
water to fill the vaporizer. If you have 
tiny plants, especially something rare, 
or that you treasure highly, and you 
simply cannot get them to grow in 
the open, try growing them in a terrar- 
ium. A discarded fish bow] will serve 
the purpose. 


Meet Light Conditions 


Light problems may often be solved 
by choosing wisely the plants you try 
to grow. An east window may harbor 
such plants as the African violet, 
gloxinias, begonias, impatiens, and a 
variety of other plants. The south 
window offers an ideal spot for winter 





If you want some fascinating winter 
greenery, just sprinkle mixed bird seed 
on a pot of garden soil. Cover the 
seeds with a light layer of soil and 
water the planting. Within a week to 
ten days all sorts of odd plants begin 
pushing through the soil. 

Gayle Nikolaisen, Minnesota 

Editor’s note: If you have a JUST FOR 
FUN trick, send it to us. We will pay a 
dollar for every idea published. These 


ideas cannot be acknowledged or re- 
turned. 


blooming geraniums, amaryllis, rich- 
leaved coleus, semperflorens begonias, 
gloxinias, oxalis, and here a cactus or 
succulent collection should prove to 
be a successful venture. West windows 
are excellent for most sun loving plants 
including those mentioned for a south 
window. 

The north window provides a home 
for Rex begonias, small cuttings being 
rooted, seedlings, and certain foliage 
plants. Episcias, striking members of 
the gesneriad family to which African 
violets and gloxinias also belong, often 
do well in a north window .. . es- 
pecially in southern states where lack 
of sunlight is no wintertime problem. A 
real foliage beauty is Hoffmannia re- 
fulgens, highly adaptable to the north 
window. Maidenhair fern, Adiantum 
cuneatum, is an outstanding north 
window plant, provided it has humid- 
ity. 

Lack of humidity even plagues 
greenhouse growers. I built my green- 
house so that I could splash water all 
over the walk and under the benches. 
My benches also contain a mixture of 
peat moss and leaf mold, and this is 
always moist. A friend of mine in 
Oklahoma had humidity difficulties 
in her little conservatory which she 
finally solved by setting cans of water 
along the shelves of the lean-to struc- 
ture. Evaporation from the cans bene- 
fitted plant growth, and when she 
wanted to water her plants, room 
temperature water sat at her finger 
tips. # 


Checklist for JANUARY 
IN HOUSE... 


Watch for insects on your house 
plants. Buy a pressurized can of house 
plant spray and keep it handy to “poof” 
away house plant bugs. 

Go easy with the watering can with 
your cactus, succulents, and plants in 
semi-dormancy this month, such as the 
wax plant (Hoya carnosa) and orchid 
cactus (epiphyllum). 

Icy water from the faucet used to 
water your plants is likely to cause 
trouble. Frigid water is often responsible 
for giving black rot to gloxinias and 
it causes little white rings to appear 
on the Jeaves of African violets. Don’t 
mistake me these hairy-leaved 
plants benefit from a good bath to take 
the dust off their leaves, but make it 
in water which is slightly warm, and 
keep them out of bright sunlight until 
they are dry. 

When outdoor temperatures drop to 
zero, remember that the area in your 
home next to the window panes may 
be very cold at night. House plants 
should either be moved away from the 
window, or if they are on the window 
sills, several thicknesses of newspaper 
should be placed between them and the 
glass at night. 

Be sure that your plants in active 
growth are not starving for water. Gera- 
niums do not wilt in a manner that is 
obvious, but in a few days the leaves 
will turn yellow and drop, leaving you 
with bare-stemmed plants. 

AND GREENHOUSE... 

Head your list of “‘do’s” with a re- 
minder to give your greenhouse a thor- 
ough house cleaning this month. Throw 
out plants which no longer seem to 
merit space for you will want plenty 
of room for starting your outdoor bed- 
ding plants later this season. 

Sweet peas sown in January make 
a good showing for spring. They are 
excellent for a delicate touch of color 
and fragrance in the small greenhouse. 

Snapdragons sown in January give 
flowers in May. Local greenhouse men 
who grow snaps should be able to 
recommend greenhouse varieties to you 
which will do well in your locality. 

Lilies are necessary items for the 
content of your greenhouse in the 
spring. Pot up bulbs of ‘Croft,’ ‘Peer- 
less,’ Floridii or Giganteum in January 
and February for spring flowering. 

Impatiens seed sown in January will 
give you bedding plants of just the 
right size in May. You can’t beat 
Impatiens sultani for window boxes, 
planters and bedding in moderate to 
deep shade. 

Gerberas are among the most worth- 
while of greenhouse plants. Order seeds 
now for planting in February. They 
will bloom next winter. 

The candytuft is one of the easiest 
greenhouse plants. Seeds sown in Jan- 
uary should be in flower about the 
end of May. Grow them as cut flowers. 
The umbellata types come in colors. . . 
hyacinth-flowered only in white. 
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GE VITAMIN B, 


You’vE READ IN YOUR GARDEN 
MAGAZINES ABOUT THE AMAZING RE- 
SULTS. USE REGULARLY FOR ALL HOUSE 
PLANTS AND IN TRANSPLANTING ( STOPS 
ROOT SHOCK). EACH HANDY TABLET 
MAKES | TO 5 GAL. WATERING SOLUTION. 
AT DEALERS (INSIST ON "PLANT MAGIC“... 
NONE OTHER GENUINE) OR SPEC/AL 
OFFER: TWO \00-TASLET BOTTLES 
FoR ONLY $1.00 PosTPAiO. 


BENSON-MACLEAN VITAMINS 2 
BRIDGETON 5, INDIANA 


Root Your Cuttings With New 
AMAZING ROOT-ALL-MIX 


Growers Laboratories of San Jose, Calif., 
have just released a new product—ROOT- 
ALL-MIX. Laboratory tested, ROOT- 
ALL-MIX roots cuttings like magic. It is 
a clean, soft, odorless material for use 
inside or outside of the house. Cuttings 
from plants, shrubs, trees may be rooted 
with astounding success. Special mineral 
elements induce fast and luxuriant root 
development as well as an abundance of 
flowers. ROOT-ALL-MIX may be used 
time and time again to root as few or as 
many cuttings as you wish. As an intro- 
duction to readers of this magazine 
Growers Laboratories offer a generous 
package of ROOT-ALL-MIX with simple 
instructions, for $2.98 ppd. Guaranteed. 


GROWERS LABORATORIES 


815 Brentwood Dr. San Jose, Calif. 


Summer never ends in an 


RVTEC 
“Garden Under Glass” 


Grow exotic flowers all winter long! 
Make colorful floral arrangements for 
your home every day of the year. 
Extend the enjoyment of your flower- 
growing hobby around the calendar. 


Famous Evertite features: 
© Lifetime maintenance-free construction 
®@ Strong, light, rustproof aluminum alloy 
®@ Beautiful, harmonizing curved glass eaves 
®@ Completely prefabricated, easily erected 
@ Choice of lean-to or full-size models 
@ Full line of Everlite accessories 


Model C-3 shown, $572.00 with door. Other models 
from $187.50. Write for free folder G1 


ptluminum 


, Tne. 
14615 Lorain Ave., Cleveland 11, Ohio 











by Katherine B. Walker, Michigan 







FOLIAGE PLANTS should be decorative, since adding 
beauty to the indoor scene is their primary purpose. 
Equally important, however, is their durability, and the 
ease with which they may be grown. 

Often we are apt to be so “taken” with a plant’s 
appearance that we buy it without giving a thought to 
the care it may require. After we’ve had such a plant at 
home for a few days, we realize, too late, that we have 
a real problem child! When selecting foliage plants for 
your home, do give some thought to their cultural needs, 
and if possible select material whose requirements match 
or closely approximate the existing indoor conditions. 
It is much easier, and much more satisfactory, to fit 
plants to your home than it is to change your home to 
suit the plants. 

The average home is usually quite arid, especially 
in winter, and the temperature is high. In addition, light 
is dim, except in the area close to windows, or where 
artificial lighting is used. These conditions are not ideal 
for maximum plant growth, but there are many excel- 
lent foliage plants which will do well under them. Listed 
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Considering some favorite foliage plants for the home 


Something OLD, 
Something NEW 


PODOCARPUS MACROPHYLILA, or “Japanese yew” 












SENECIO AURICULATISSIMUS, Mexican 
flame vine 


Bie. 






PODOCARPUS NAGI, gives “dwarf tree”’ 
effect 





below are some old favorites and some new introductions 


which I have found worthwhile as specimen plants and 
in combination with other plants. (If you are familiar 
with all of them, you rate as a real connoisseur of 
choice foliage plants! ) 


Vines as Houseplants 


First, I must admit that I’m partial to the use of 
vines in the indoor garden. They can be developed as 
individual specimens, and trained to fill any spot se- 
lected for them, or they can be used to add a graceful 
touch to blend a group of dissimilar plants into a pleas- 
ing whole. 

Of course, you already know grape-ivy (Cissus rhom- 
bifolia), and undoubtedly have admired its deep green 
tri-parted leaves which are glossy above and somewhat 
furry beneath. The “grape” part of its common name 
is derived not from the leaf form but from the tendrils 
by which the plant climbs. It is equally charming grown 
as a trailer, however, and branches freely, assuming a 
pleasingly bushy appearance with age. 
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Another cissus, known as kangaroo- 
vine, is C. antarctica, even more dur- 
able than grape-ivy, and a plant that 
does extremely well even under the 
most trying conditions. I have seen 
it flourishing in doorway planters, 
where it was exposed to cold drafts 
and was constantly brushed against 
by passers-by, and I have seen it used 
in very dim corners as well as in sunny 
windows; it seems able to survive no 
matter what culture it is given. This 
variety of cissus has entire, toothed or 
notched leaves, and may climb by 
means of its tendrils although it is 
more inclined toward a shrubby, pros- 
trate growth. Coarser in appearance 
than grape-ivy, it is better suited to 
bold plantings which are composed of 
medium-to-large leaved plants. 


Both these vines like a fairly rich, 
turfy soil, and enjoy adequate light 
and water. They will endure neglect, 
but naturally better specimens will 
result from better care. Both are easily 
propageted from cuttings which root 
readily in plain water, or in any con- 
ventional rooting medium. 

An old-time favorite vine now en- 
joying a recurrence of popularity is 
creeping fig (Ficus repens, sometimes 
F. pumila). Close relatives of this 
plant, the so-called rubber plants of 
great-grandmother’s day, have long 
been noted for their willingness to 
grow under the most trying conditions, 
and this same characteristic endears 
creeping fig to indoor gardeners who 
are familiar with it. 

This plant has small, closely set, 
pointed oval leaves, light green when 


FICUS REPENS, or creeping fig 
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CISSUS RHOMBIFOLIA, grape-ivy 


new, deep green in maturity. It does 
best when allowed to creep and climb 


porous surfaces, like a bark slab or | 


moss stick; grown this way, it branches 
freely, crossing and recrossing itself 
until it may become necessary to thin 
old growth drastically in order to pre- 
vent self-strangulation. The plant may 
flower and set fruit, although this 
possibility with a pot grown plant is 
slight. Creeping fig does best in sandy 
loam, subdued light, and normal 
watering. Propagate by cuttings. 

I have saved until last the descrip- 
tion of my own favorite, Mexican 
flame vine (Senecio auriculatissimus) . 
In all my years of gardening indoors, 
I have seldom found a plant to equal 
this in sheer willingness to grow. In 
fact, it grows so rampantly when con- 
ditions are to its liking that few florists 
carry it they don’t want their 
benches overrun by its rank growth. 


flame vine has toothed, 
pointed oval, glossy leaves, green when 
grown in subdued light and with a 
reddish tinge when exposed to direct 


Mexican 


sunlight. The leaves reflex sharply 
against the long petioles, enabling the 
plant to climb by grasping thin sup- 
ports. The plant, a rapid grower as 
I have previously noted, branches 
freely and seldom gets a bare, leggy 
look. It is not easy to bring into 
flower when grown indoors, but may 
produce daisy-like terminal blossoms 
in brilliant orange. 


Flame vine will tolerate almost any 
soil or exposure, and it is not partic- 
ular about temperature but it does 
require an abundance of water at all 
times. Cuttings will root within a few 
days in plain water. 


(Please turn page §) 


SUCCULENTS 


ORCHID CACTI 


FREE! 36 page beautiful 
colored catalog picturing 
these bright, odd and easily 


lat TT, al ea 

| g ; : 

| eg | 

| oe grown house plants. 


| African and Mexican Succulents. 
| Mimicry Plants. Shade Cacti. 
Supplies and Potting soils. 


| CACTI — Hundreds of window 

| garden kinds described. ORCHID CACTI 
IN MANY COLORS 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG TODAY! 


JOHNSON CACTUS GARDENS 
BOX Fi ¢ PARAMOUNT, CALIFORNIA 


New Vegetables 


from CANADA 


RIPEN EARLIEST OF ALL! 


Enjoy garden vegetables way ahead of 
all others. Cabbage, size of grapefruit, Is 
sweet, tender. Big crops of sugary, tender 
peas in 3-inch pods on dwarf vines. Pep- 
pers are big, sweet, gold color. Red Salad 
Trim Lettuce (not. Canadian) makes 
spectacular salads. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


FARMER SEED & NURSERY 
48 N. 23rd. FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 


CLASSIC URN 


(excellent in pairs) 


Just one of many selected con- 
tainers this exact reproduction 
of an ancient Etruscan vase is 
created in the finest white pot 
tery. The classic purity of line 
and beauty of proportion has 
been carefully retained in this 
contemporary version. PROPER 
FOR CHURCH ARRANGE 


Height 8 inches MENTS. 


$2.95 postpaid 
picturing every- 
Accessories, Bases, 
Dried Materials, Japanese con- 


32 page catalog available (10 cents) 
thing for Flower Composition, 
Books, Containers, 
tainers and books. 


FLORAL ART Hightana station, 


Post Office Box 394, Springfield, Massachusetts 


Don't Wet Car 
To Wash It... 


Hear neighbors ask how you keep your car 
so shiny clean! Wipe off DRY on nice days 
with $2 KozaK Auto DRY Wash Cloth. 
Takes only minutes. Hose-Wash only 2-3 
times year if at all. KozaK safely wipes even 
dirtiest cars to proud beauty, higher trade- 
ins. Used for 30 years by over 10 million 
careful buyers like Cadillac owners. Guar- 
anteed safe, easy, or money back. Let $2 re- 
turn you fifty in car-wash savings! 

Sold direct to you. Mail coupon now. 


KozaK 
Ae DRY Web God? 


Please send me postpaid at once: 
REG. $2 KozaKs SUPER $3 KozaKs 


(millions use them) (lasts four times longer) 
(1) 1 for $2 (1) 1 for $3 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
2 Reg. ($4) plus 1 Super ($3) — 
$7 value — $5.00 


1 Cash [] Check 
‘made by people you can depend on 
to do the right thing” 
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ANTOINE’S | sets 


AND MAIL ORDER GARDEN CENTER 


Fine seed of the purest quality will pro- 
duce the best flowers. Antoine’s is Mid- 
America’s most complete seed store. We 
carry almost every horticultural item and 
we invite your inquiry. 


Ageratum........25¢ pkt. 
(0 BLUE PERFECTION . 
(J MIDGET BLUE Cy CRISTATA 

() PAMPAS PLUMES 
Cj TOREADOR 


Alyssum pkt. 
( CARPET OF SNOW 
(0 ROYAL CARPET 


Snapdragon ....25¢ pkt. 
(0 MAGIC CARPET 

CL) MAXIMUM 

(J) TALL GIANT 
(TETRA 


(CO Hearts & Honey 25c pkt. 
CD Sweet William ....25¢ pkt. 


SPECIAL SERVICE 


Antoine will mail order any packaged garden 
chemical or concentrated fertilizer which is ad- 
vertised in FLOWEX & GARDEN. We have 
them all. RA-PID-GRO 1 Ib. $1.25. 


SPICE & HERBS 
Antoine has the most complete list of fresh 
Spices and Herbs for your cooking pleasure. 
Guaranteed to delight you for taste and aroma. 
Send for complete list and free recipes. 
Antoine’s Chili Powder. 
Allspice, whole 
Allspice, ground .. 
Anise Seed 
Barbecue Spice 
Bay Leaves 
Caraway Seed, whole... 
Caraway Seed, ground .. 
Chili Peppers, large 
Chili Peppers, ground 
Comino Seed, whole 
Comino Seed, ground 
SEED 


ANTOINE _ conpany 


Same Location Since 1934 
112 E. Lexington, Independence, Mo. 


2 to 6 HP 
with complete 
f gear drive 
% 44, and reverse. 


it &. Po 
Mowin: as ae 


SLOW PRICES 
a EASY TERMS 


ip ma) 


attachments 


1938-3 S. Bist st. available! 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Make Your Home a 


SHOWPLACE 


WITH 


aS 
BEGONIAS 


Be the envy of the neighborhood with 
BIGGEST flowers, deepest, heaviest petal- 
ling, most lustrous colors, improved forms. 
Plant generations-chead, American-grown 
Antonelli bulbs and get them all! Six 
straight California State Fair wins 1949-55. 


Now yours on our 


SPECIAL OFFER 
20a 


Selected 1144” 
with ordet caverted colors. GO. 50 


ae §=NOW with 3 FREE. Limited 
eae Time Only. Or 30 bulbs for 
$5.00 Postpaid. 


aa ee Oa BROS. 


SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA 


Pat Antonelli 


Salesmanager 


Cctalog 


or 


OC Bells of Ireland 25c pkt. 





Something Old, Something New 
(Continued from page 41) 


CHAMAERANTHEMUM GAUDICHAUDII, a 
newcomer 


Shrubby Types 


Shrubby plants are the real back- 
bone of the indoor garden. You may 
already be familiar with Japanese 
yew (Podocarpus macrophylla) , whose 


| lorig narrow leaves grow in whorls 


upon the branches. A semi-variegated 
appearance results from the pale yel- 
low-green color of new growth con- 
trasting with the very deep green of 
mature foliage. A most versatile and 
durable plant, this resinous evergreen 
may be allowed to grow in its normal 
bushy form or it may be carefully 
pruned to simulate a dwarf tree. 


If you want a “short-cut” dwarf 
tree with leaves that look like leaves, 
instead of like pine-needles, Podocar- 
pus nagi is the plant for you. Leaves 


Chemicals and 
Dutch Elm Disease 


From time to time publicity is 
given to control of plant diseases 
or insects by the injection of a 
chemical into the plant tissue. To 
date, except for certain systemics 
such as sodium selenate which can 
be taken up by the roots of some 
plants, there is more _ publicity 
than actuality in this method of 
pest control. 


Recently a patent was issued for 
chemical control of Dutch elm 
disease. Inspired by this news, un- 
scrupulous tree men and others 
apparently are going to exploit 
the idea. Tree owners should be 
distrustful of the itinerant who 
offers such a method of control. 
The patent application, made over 
a year ago, was based on a series 
of tests conducted in 1953. Fur- 
ther tests have not been so suc- 
cessful so the chemical is not being 
manufactured for sale.-—H. Glea- 
son Mattoon 


are a deep, glossy green, oval with long 
pointed tips, and are set regularly 
along the branches. Although not a 
“new” plant, it hasn’t received the 
same promotion that has been given 
Japanese yew, so it is not as well 
known, and has yet to acquire a com- 
mon name. 


Both these plants need a mixture 
of sandy loam and peat, strong light 
without direct sun, and ample water. 
They may be increased by seed or 
cuttings. 


Fatshedera, sometimes called tree- 
ivy, is purportedly a cross between an 
aralia and an ivy. Some growers claim 
this just couldn’t happen and while 
I’m not about to stick my neck out, 
horticulturally, by saying such a hy- 
brid could or could not be, I am cer- 
tainly willing to recommend fatshe- 
dera as an excellent house plant, no 
matter what its origin. 


Characterized by great glossy leaves 
in classic ivy shape, fatshedera is a 
shrub very similar to the ivy-leaved 
aralia. Large, well-branched plants, 
each leaf carefully polished, make ex- 
ceptionally handsome specimen plants, 
while small plants are ideal for table 
decoration. To induce _bushiness, 
plants should be “stopped” when only 
a few inches high; if they are reluc- 
tant to branch freely, cover the plant 
with perforated pliofilm to provide 
close conditions until the plant breaks 
and new growth is well along. 

Give fatshedera a loose, rich soil, 
subdued light and ample water. In- 
crease by cuttings. 

Last and littlest, but by no means 
least (it has the biggest name) on our 
list of indoor foliage plants is Cham- 
aeranthemum gaudichaudii, a most 
desirable small, prostrate plant which 
is new on the house plant scene. Its 
3-inch leaves are oval, dark green 
with irregular center patterns of silver- 
grey, and are in close-set, opposite 
pairs. Flowers are almost negligible, 
on thin terminal spikes. Chamaeran- 
themum does best in a fibrous loamy 
soil with sand added, subdued light, 
and ample watering. Increase by cut- 
tings rooted in water in a warm place. 


For a lovelier indoor garden this 
year, try something old and something 
new from the group of plants de- 
scribed here. Flowering plants some- 
times present a challenge to even the 
most experienced gardener, but any- 
one can grow foliage plants.® 


Flower & Garden Magazine for 
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—+ BEGINNING 
GARDENER 


What happens when 


a seed sprouts? 
by Olga Rolf Tiemann, Missouri 


WHEN YOU ADMIRE a towering oak 
tree, or enjoy its shade, do you ever 
ponder on the miracle that produced 
it, the sprouting of an acorn seed? The 
sweet mystery of life is wrapped up in 
a seed. 

Webster tells us that a seed is “the 
small body produced by flowering 
plants which contains an embryo 
capable of developing by germination.” 
Seeds vary in size. Examine the seeds 
of an African violet. They are like 
grains of dust. One marvels that any- 
thing so minute can contain the spark 
of life. At the other extreme, one type 
palm tree has seeds 12 to 18 inches long 
which weigh up to 40 pounds each. 

The embryo in a seed is a miniature, 
dormant plant with one or more leaves, 
a bud or growing point, and a descend- 
ing stemlet. Food is not needed for 
germination. Seeds can be sprouted be- 
tween layers of wet cloth, moistened 
paper, or on water-soaked bricks. Each 
seed contains enough food for the 
sprouting seedling until it is able to 
manufacture its own. 

Let us see what takes place when a 
seed sprouts. We will assume that the 
seed is alive, that it is capable of grow- 
ing (viable) if it has the required 
moisture and temperature (these vary 
greatly with different kinds of seeds) 
and air. If something has destroyed 
the life within the seed, it cannot grow 
no matter how favorable other con- 
ditions are. When the seed absorbs 
moisture, certain substances within 
change the stored starches to sugars. 
Plant cells and tissues begin to grow. 
The first visible sign is the swelling of 
the seed. Next the seed covering is 
broken and an elementary stem ap- 

Corn sprouting 
stage. The stemlet 


is the beginning of 
the root system. 


(= 


Mid-America, January, 


pears which is the beginning of the 
plant’s root system. When this has 
taken place we know for sure that the 
seed is able to grow. But even though 
a seed may sprout it does not always 
have strength enough to finish the 
process of complete germination. 

When a farmer’s newly planted corn 
is slow in coming up, he digs down to 
see if the seed has sprouted. If he can 
see the stemlet which is the root, he 
knows the corn has sprouted. Then he 
watches anxiously to see the corn down 
the rows. The day he sees the green 
spears, he is assured that germination 
is complete. 

Place some grains of oats, wheat, or 
corn on a moist cloth, roll it up and 
place it in a plastic bag in a sunny 
window. If you will examine it from 
Use toothpicks 
to hold an avo- 
cado seed just 
at the water 


level in a glass 
container. 


time to time, you will see just how the 
grains swell and how the viable ones 
send out the descending stemlet fol- 
lowed by the top shoot. 

A very interesting experiment can 
be carried on with an avocado seed. 
Stick three toothpicks into the broad 
end to support the seed in a tumbler 
of water. The water should just touch 
the base of the seed. In due time the 
seed will go through the stages of 
sprouting and on to complete germi- 
nation before your very eyes. 


The seed has germinated nicely as the photo 
shows—and has made good root and top growth. 





BE A FLORIST 


Learn flower arrangement. floristry. 
Make corsages, wreaths. center- 
pieces, wedding bouquets, etc. Train 
at home for full or part time em- 
ployment. Our students find AGE no 
bar to profitable floristry jobs. Write 
for school literature or send for 
special illustrated lesson books: 


How to make 33 arrangements....$1.00 
How to make 25 corsages........... 1.00 
Hawaiian Flower Arrangement... 1.00 


FLOWER SCHOOLS, INC. 


Box 564-N1 Santa Cruz, Calif. 


Learn GREENHOUSE GROWING 


For Fun-For Profi 


Our home study course in green- 
house growing will help vou grow 
better flowers inside or outside your 
greenhouse. Earn spare time money, 
have a full time job, or open your 
own nursery and garden shop. 
Monthly Growing Schedules make 
everything so easy. AGE is no draw- 
back to getting profitable nursery 
jobs. Write for information or send 
25c for newsletter ‘‘The Green- 
house Grower.’’ 


FLOWER SCHOOLS, INC. 


Div. N-1 P. 0. Box 564 Santa Cruz, Calif. 


GIANTS AND MINIATURES 
DOUBLES AND DRAGONS 


WRITE for most comprehensive cat- 
alog of all type glads in the U.S.A. 


ass 


Dept. 8B. COLOGNE, MINNESOTA 


FLOWER 
BOOK 


FRE 


Write today for free illustrated book. 
Cultural directions . . . pronouncing 
index ... germination table. 3,000 va- 
rieties ... old and new. Many tare kinds. 


This is the only free flower seed 
book that contains this index, germ- 
ination table and cultural guide. This 
information will enable you to have 
perfect flowers, easier. Especially when 
you use Park seeds. 


You will find hundreds of actual 
black and white photographs and many 
full color photographs to show how 
the flowers actually look. 


You will get only the finest seeds 
when you buy from Park. You have a 
guarantee that the seeds that you re- 
ceive are the exact kind you order. Free 
Delivery too. 


Park’s Flower Book offers you many 
fine rare flowers easily grown. Get your 
free copy before they run out. Send a 
postcard today for your free flower book. 


GEO. W. PARK SEED CO. 


Greenwood 36, S. C. 





HEAD OFF 
TROUBLE 
WITH 


EARLY IN THE SPRING, before “shirt- 
sleeve” weather arrives and when 
you're still anxious to get out in the 
yard, is the time to apply dormant 
sprays. Too often neglected, dormant 
sprays are a means of anticipating 
trouble—and heading it off. By check- 
ing your shade trees, fruit trees and 
shrubs, you can determine when and 
if your home grounds plantings need 
treatment. 


Dormant sprays are usually aimed 
at killing the overwintering stage of 
a variety of insects scales, mites, 
anhids and fruit tree rollers. It will 
also assist in controlling a few diseases 
such as peach leaf curl and plum 
pocket. 


As the name implies, dormant sprays 
must be applied while the trees and 
shrubs are still dormant. In the north 
central states, that means late March 
or early April. At this time the buds 
have not started to swell, the sap has 
not started to flow and even the most 
tender trees and shrubs will not be 


A heavy infestation of scurvy scale. Best con- 
trolled by dormant oil. 


dormant spray 


by Harold Gunderson, 
Extension Entomologist, 
lowa State College 


injured by the spray chemicals which 
must be strong enough to kill the 
pests you are fighting. 


For control of overwintering red 
spider mites and their eggs, aphid 
eggs, leaf roller eggs and scale insects, 
either miscible oil or lime sulphur can 
be used. For disease control, only lime 
sulphur is recommended. 


There are two types of miscible 
spray oil available. One is called “‘dor- 
mant” oil. It is heavier, evaporates 
more slowly, is less highly refined and 
is more toxic to both pests and plants 
than “summer oils.” 


Summer oils are used to control pine 
needle scale on evergreens early in 
the season. Since evergreens can never 
be considered to be truly dormant, oils 
used to control scale on pines and 
spruces must be chosen carefully. Dor- 
mant oils can cause severe injury on 
evergreens. 


Oils should not be applied when 
temperatures may fall below freezing 
within 24 hours after application, nor 


Pine leaf scale. Control by summer oil spray 


applied in early spring. Spray should contain 
only 2 per cent actual oil. 


Oystershell scale on an apple limb. This in- 
festation is heavy enough to kill trees. 


when they rise above 85 degrees. At 
either low or high temperatures, any 
oil spray may cause serious injury, 
even to dormant trees and shrubs. 
Lime-sulphur is effective against 
plant diseases as well as insects and 
spider mites. It is less pleasant to 
apply and has the added disadvantage 
of staining painted surfaces. On the 
other hand, it is less likely to injure 
dormant trees and shrubs than is oil. 
For most dormant spraying, use 5 
percent dormant miscible oil — one- 
half cup for each gallon of water or 


Red mites overwintering on peach twig. 
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5 gallons in 95 gallons of water. In 
spraying evergreens, use 2 gallons of 
summer miscible oil in 98 gallons of 
water—about 2 tablespoons per gallon. 
Use liquid lime-sulphur at the rate of 
1 gallon of concentrate to 6 or 7 
gallons of water. Be sure to read the 
directions on the package of spray 
material and follow them carefully. 

One advantage of dormant spraying 
is that you can cover the trunk and 
branches without interference by folli- 
age. So it takes less spray, and a really 
thorough job can be done. Since these 
sprays kill on contact, it is important 
that the branches and trunk be com- 
pletely covered. 

Most spraying equipment can 
be used in applying dormant sprays, 
providing you can reach all the 
branches. Most persons prefer small 
power sprayers. However, wheelbar- 
row type force pumps, trombone-type 
force pumps or knapsack sprayers will 
do the job well. 


Recently a serious disease of 
elms — Dutch elm disease — has 
spread into the North Central 
States. This disease is carried by 
two species of elm bark beetles, 
which develop in dead and dying 
trees. One of the major methods 
of control is the application of 
DDT in fall, winter or early spring. 
Tests have shown that DDT applied 
in late fall is still active in April 
when the adult beetles emerge. 
They crawl over or eat the DDT 
and are killed before they can in- 
fect the elm tree with the Dutch 
elm disease. DDT can be added to 
the dormant spray to save the cost 
of an extra operation. Mix one 
gallon of 25% DDT emulsifiable 
concentrate with each 12 gallons of 
dormant oil spray. 





Cully Wilson says: 


“Geraniums are so fascinating in variety, * 
and so useful in both house and garden, 
we specially hope you’ll write for our 
new color-illustrated Catalog.” 


172 Varieties of 


Geraniums 


in our 1957 


EE CATALOG 


Lady Washington 
50c Each 


8 for $3.25 


BURPEE 
SEEDS 
GROW 


15 NEW VARIETIES included. Plan 
bright beds and borders with Zonals. 
(Dwarfs too!) Fancy Leaf, Ivy Leaf, 
Scented, Unusual Geraniums—wonder- 
ful house plants. Lady Washington— 
star of the show! Buy direct—Save! 


ROACHDALE 31, INDIANA 


GERANIUM GROWERS SINCE 1919 
. 8 


TOMATO 


Biggest Smooth, Round, Red Tomatoes 
Ever Produced. Superb, extra delicious, won- 
derful. Solid, thick-meated, so heavy many are 
over 1lb., some up to 2 lbs. each! Unsurpassed for 
home gardens; bring highest market prices. 

Plants Grow Better, Bear Heavier and 


Longer. Their Hybrid Vigor makes more blos- 
soms set fruits in bad weather. We'll mail you 
10Seeds FREE, if yousendstamp for postage. 
Giant Hybrid Tomato Garden (6753) For earliest and best fruits all 
season long, all any gardener needs is Burpee’s new Big Early 
Hybrid and Big Boy Hybrid. SPECIAL—2 Pkts., 30 seeds of each, 
$1.25 value postpaid for $1.00 (send $1 bill at our risk). 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 395 Burpee ae. 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, California 


Peach leaf curl. This disease can be controlled 
by dormant spray. 





32 PAGES OF USEFUL AND FASCINATING INFOR- 
MATION. A “MUST” FOR HOME GARDENERS. 


MEET THE TEXAN 


Red-as-a-prairie-fire floribunda rose by 
creators of AARS winners, Tiffany and 


——— So  Lilibet. Ask for 


HOWARDS OF HEMET it at your nursery. 
P.O. Box 1481, Hemet, California 


om 
| 
| 
| Yes, | want to know more about roses. 
| 
| 


HURRY! 
LAST 2 
EDITIONS 
SOLD OUT! 


Enclosed find 25¢ to cover cost of 
handling and postage. 


Name 


| 

oe ee ee SS ae 
DDB 8088 cece | 
a enemies | <a 


HOWARDS OF HEMET « BOX 148 


eer Be 7 


HEMET, CALIF. 
Mid-America, January, 1957 





OLDS’ ‘yaaa SEED BOOK 


RUSTPROOF 
SNAPDRAGON 
GARDEN 


Beautiful, 

°& tall spikes of 
rust- resistant snap- 
dragons. 6 full-size 
packets: rose, white, 
pink, cherry, yellow, 
crimson. 6 pkts. 25¢ 


co 
TOM THUMB FLATS 
and Vite-Plant Bands 
Nourish new plants, 
prevent root shock 
when transplanting. 
Gain 1-3 weeks’ grow- 
ing time. Complete 
instructions. Flat and 
12 bands, 35¢; 4 for 
$1, postpaid. 


HAS NEWEST AND BEST 
rita eae a 


DWARF SWEET PEA 
Grows only 10” tall; 
perfectly rounded up- 
right bush. Blooms 
early for long period. 
Mixed colors. 

Pkt. 30¢ 


eet 


Pa Rye 
POLKA Mixed ZINNIA 
Peppermint Stick 
Zinnias in jumbo size. 
Blossoms 4” in di- 
ameter, fully double. 

Pkt. 20¢ 


Many more new flowers, vegetables, roses and 
fruits featured in Olds’ colorful 7Oth-yeor 86- 
page book. SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY NOW! 


L. L. OLDS SEED CO., Dept. 7, Madison 1, Wis. 


MIRACLE TOMATO 
Yields BUSHELS 
Toa Vine 


Now—You can grow the world’s 


most amazing Tomato right in | 


your own garden and get from 
2 to 3 bushels of delicious, ripe 
tomatoes from every vine. 


BURGESS CLIMBING 


4 Oe L-< » Huge, meaty, solid fruit, wonder- 
a iene ful flavor. Some weigh as much 
yr as 2 pounds each. Unsurpassed 

for canning and slicing. Blight 
free—drought and disease-re- 


sistant. Grows in any garden | 


Outyields all other varieties. 


IAL PACKET 10¢ 


Postpaid. Order Today 
3 Packets for 25c 


Write for FREE complete | 


Catalog listing manyun 
Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. 


BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
153 B. Galesburg, Mich. 


Don’t Miss ROCKNOLL’S 


2 a) a 


CATALOG 


Here you'll find 40 pages of bargains 
for the hardy outdoor 
the choice 


garden 
of favorites old and new 


FREE upon request 


| Hardy Perennials 
6 pages of......... Newer Hardy Mums 
4 pages of ..... Bulbs for spring planting 
6 pages of Flowering Shrubs 
2 pages of Best Roses 
2 pages of 
2 pages of 
2 pages of 


Other pages of . . .Flowering Trees, Wild 
Flowers, Shade Trees, Hemerocallis, etc. 


ROCKNOLL Nursery, Dept. FC, 
46 


SORTS, 
Rao URIP-L-GROP - 
Lot TOMATO grows 16 to 20 feet high. 


Morrow, Ohio 


WILD FLOWERS OF AMERICA, 


edited by H. W. Rickett based on 


| paintings by Mary Vaux Walcott with 
| additional paintings by Dorothy Falcon 


Platt (470 pages, 400 color plates, 
Crown Publishers, Inc., New York, 
$5.95). 


This book, first published a few 
years ago, has been re-issued in a new 
edition at a lower price. (It formerly 
was $10.) Already a popular and 
well-received volume, it has now also 
become an extremely good buy for 
the person interested in wild flowers. 


Here are 400 color paintings, most 
of them page size (8 by 11% inches), 
of a representation of flowers found 
throughout North America. Plants of 
the prairies and Rocky Mountains 
seem to be prominent in the selection. 
The great number of alpine flowers 
shown makes the book useful to vaca- 
tioners who may want to identify the 
flowers they find in the western moun- 
tains. 


Each painting is matched by a brief 
description telling where the plant 
grows, some identifying features, and 
its correct botanical name. The plants 


| are grouped by families. ‘Two families, 


GARDENING 
WITH 
BOOKS 


the orchid and lily, receive unusually 
complete coverage. You would never 
want to use this book as a field guide— 
it is too big and heavy. But in the 
home garden library it will be an at- 
tractive and informative addition. 


TREES AND SHRUBS OF THE 
UPPER MIDWEST, by Carl Otto 
Rosendahl (411 pages, illustrated, 
University of Minnesota Press, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., $6.00). 

Nature lovers in Minnesota, eastern 
Dakotas, Wisconsin, and parts of Iowa, 
Illinois and Michigan, will value this 
book highly. Some 345 species and 75 
varieties of trees and shrubs, both 
native and cultivated, are described. 


The author tells where each is 
found, its good and bad qualities, and 
some of its uses. Over 200 illustrations 
aid identification. Many of the trees 
and shrubs in this book will be found 
in states outside the “upper Midwest,” 
but for the region intended the cover- 
age is practically complete. 


Although written in technical terms, 
the book has a glossary and explana- 


tory notes that make it easy for the 
layman to use. 


Garden Records 
(Continued from page 25) 


age, its characteristics, and its per- 
formance in my garden. On the back 
of each card is the rating in the polls 
of the American Iris Society through 
the years. Old varieties are removed 
and filed away as they make way for 
new favorites. This file is especially 
useful during the months when visitors 
cannot see iris blooming. Studying the 
cards generates pleasant talk. 

My most cherished books, probably, 
are my garden scrapbooks filled with 
garden poems, essays, cartoons, and 
brief biographies with pictures assem- 
bled through the years. Much is from 
the days when Liberty Hyde Bailey 


wrote for the old Breeder’s Gazette 
and Horace J. MacFarland contrib- 
uted inspiring, helpful articles to gar- 
den magazines. These books will make 
precious reading when my days are 
not so full of active gardening. 


The old records will be read with 
interest, too, but for the present they 
are helpful, really essential, garden 
equipment. In fact, Roy E. Briles, 
writing in his Book of Garden Magic 
says: “No garden can be developed 
without records.” So, keep records you 
should, in your own way, but the 
sooner you begin, the better. 


Flower & Garden Magazine for 





Garden Gadgeteer 


Almost everyone has a flair for 
“handy gadgets” they develop or work 
out to help in their lawn and garden 
work. We are sure readers would like 
to share their ideas with others. De- 
scribe your idea or project as briefly 
and clearly as possible. Make a rough 
sketch if one is necessary. For each ac- 
cepted idea submitted, we will pay 
from $2 to $5. If you wish your mate- 
rial returned, enclose a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. Do not write 
about other subjects in your letter. 
Address Garden Gadgeteer, FLOWER 
& GARDEN Magazine, Mid-America 
Bldg., Kansas City 11, Mo. 


How many times have all of us set 
out plants, watered them in, and then 
had the sun come out scorching hot 
and “phoof” they're gone? 

Your grocer gets a lot of fruit boxes 
—grapes, pears, peaches, apples, etc. 
Most of these are about 5 or 6 inches 
deep, 12 to 14 inches wide and about 
16 or 18 inches long. The ends are 
usually of half or five-eighths inch 
material. 

In one of the end boards I cut a 
wide V at the center. Next, I take 
two stakes, about ¥% to 34 inches 
square, four to six inches longer than 
the box. After sharpening these on 
one end, I nail these stakes on the back 
at corners, or what is normally the 
bottom of the box, with the unsharp- 
ened ends flush with the end of the 
box that has not had the V cut in it. 


When the new plants are set out, I 
place the V portion around the plant, 
shove the stakes in the ground, with 
the bottom of the box towards the 
south. This lets the plant get plenty 
of air and the sides protect the tender 
plant from both the morning, or hot 
afternoon sun. Within a few days, 
after the plant is established, the shade 
can be removed and used elsewhere, 
or stored for the next season. 


—J. E.T., Kansas. 
Mid-America, January, 1957 


Gain Low Cost Privacy and Protection with Lovely 


AMUR HONEYSUCKLE SCREEN 


(Lonicera maacki podocarpa) 


Now your home grounds can be 
screened from dust, noise, traffic, objec- 
tionable views, and trespass with this 
living fence of sturdy, vigorous Amur 
Honeysuckle at amazingly low cost. 

Referred to as “Thanksgiving Honey- 
suckle” because of its profusion of bright 
red berries and forest-green foliage at 


Thanksgiving, when other shrubs are 
bare. Fragrant flowers in late May. 


Completely hardy and disease free. 
Never needs spraying. Thrives in sun or 
shade. A bushy plant from the ground 
up. Does not become “leggy.” A perfect 
nesting haven for songbirds. 


SET PLANTS 15 INCHES APART IN SINCLE ROW FOR HEDCE EFFECT NEXT SUMMER. 
Vigorous 12 inch Hedging Grade Plants 


25 ft. of HEDCE 
(20 plants) .. . only $3.75 


50 ft. of HEDCE 


(40 plants) ... only $7.00 


100 ft. of HEDCE 
(SO plants) .. . only $13.00 


Prices postpaid from this ad only. 


FORREST KEELING NURSERY 


R.F.D. 17 ELSBERRY, MO. 


Outdoors in MID-AMERICA 





€ TREES and SHRUBS of the UPPER MIDWEST 
by Carl Otto Rosendahl $6.00 


Complete guide for the identification of the species of trees and shrubs, both 
native and cultivated, to be found in the Upper Midwest. Simple and clear 
text with scientific accuracy. Over 260 illustrations, 345 species and 75 
varieties, forms and hybrids are described; including qualities, uses and 
adaptions of the various species. 


WILD FLOWERS of AMERICA © 
featuring paintings by Mary Vaux Walcott $5.95 


Beautiful, true-to-life, full color reproductions of 400 wild flowers, 
with detailed descriptions by H. W. Rickett and full information 
as to family, geographical range, nature of environment, etc. Plus 
a Ready Identification Chart listing distinctive features of flowers. 





Order either or both books from: FLOWER & GARDEN BOOK SHOP, 
Dept. 1020, 559 Westport Road, Kansas City 11, Mo. 


FLOWER & GARDEN Book Shop 


Enclosed is [| Check [_] Money Order 


Please send me copies of TREES and SHRUBS 
of the UPPER MIDWEST — $6.00 each postpaid. 


Please send me copies of WILD FLOWERS OF 
AMERICA, $5.95 each postpaid 


NAME 
STREET 
tl ciiiccneesiines 








ZONE STATE 
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Few GROWN, HARDY 
EVERGREENS 


Fine 2-Yr. 3-8" SEEDLINGS 

Most popular Ferris Evergreen collection 

3 BLUE SPRUCE—8 DOUGLAS FIR 

3 NORWAY SPRUCE-3 SCOTCH PINE-3 WHITE SPRUCE 


Will grow quickly into lovely specimen evergreens. All 
20 only $1.00 postpaid. One to customer, please. 

E Hundreds of low-cost planting offers in the 

beautiful 1957 Earl Ferris 60-page Nursery 

Catalog. Gorgeous colorful pictures. 88th year. FREE, write— 


EARL FERRIS NURSERY, 3/5 St. Hampton, lows 
Grow Indoors on Small Plants 


Also Oranges & Tangerines. Lemons weigh 1 to 3 Ibs. 
The most unique and useful indoor plants. They have 
beautiful waxy-white fragrant blossoms. Then imag- 
ine the thrill of picking your own Lemons, Oranges 
and Tangerines. Lemons often weigh 1 to 3 lbs. 


Free illustrated cataing. Write today. 
Ackerman Nurseries. 126 Lake St., Bridgman, Mich. 


| | 2011 Offers . . . 88 Pages 


Bi ort FREE! 


| 4106 pictures illus- Dears 
I trate 2011 oferd— — 
n our new pag 
1 58 catalog. FREE. TO 
l' you from America’s 
S| largest direct-to-you 
: oot and nursery ae 
O er 60 years in busi- 
cee. Mail card today! 
D | HENRY FIELD Seed & Nursery Co. | 
ij — Oak St., Shenandoah, lows ] 
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Amazing Everbearing 


DESOTO BLACKBERRY 


DELICIOUS RIPE FRUIT ALL SUMMER 
Another mouthwatering, scientific triumph. Fully 
described along with many other trees, shrubs, 
fruits and bargain offers in Hanley’s big 1957 
catalog of guaranteed nursery stock. Send for 
your FREE copy today. 

HANLEY’S NURSERY, Box 480Z, Carbondale, Ill. 


Milapeereat ci 


Get The Plants of Tomorrow, Today! 
| ies 


All of today's best as well as 
tomorrow's newest are shown 
and described on 64 beauti- 
ful pages. 
FREE AMERICA'S 
HELPFUL BOOK 
Write for your Free copy today! 


“KRIDER Nurseries 


BOX fi) MIDDLEBURY. INDIANA 


Better Blooming 
House Plants with 


ov E ry i ALL-ORGANIC 


FERTILIZER STICKS 


The old favorite back again! ‘Wow. hi- gsteney form. 
Called “sheep sticks’’ by old- time users. Safe. 
Non-burning. Very low-cost. Just insert stick in 
soil near plant. See plant prosper and bloom glori- 
ously. SPECIAL OFFER: Year's supply. Five 
Standard-size pkgs,. $1, POSTPAID. 

THE CUPBOARD, Box 61, Terre Haute, 12P, Indiana 
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GARDEN CLUB TALK wth Peggie Schulz » 


kee 


JANUARY AND FEBRUARY could seem like endless months but to the 
gardeners in this area they represent a rather special time. This is the 
season when we browse through stacks of garden magazines and look 
forward to long evenings with our seed and flower catalogs. 


When the catalogs arrive I eagerly thumb through them stopping 
briefly to admire each gaily colored flower or vegetable. While the newest 
things are fascinating I soon find myself reading about some of the 
older favorites and find that even these have “improved” versions. 


Wintertime, with the gardens at rest and club members freed from 
garden activities, is an ideal time to do some studying. Show schedules 
call for arrangements of flowers, fruit, vegetables, wood and figurines, 
and now is the time to obtain a more thorough knowledge of what is 
suitable and required. 


If you were asked to design an arrangement for a colonial living 
room, do you know what type of container and flowers you could use 
for it? The year 1800 is given as the close of the colonial period. This 
date precludes the use of any of our modern hybrid garden flowers. 
History tells us that the majority of the colonists lacked fancy china 
or glass receptacles. However, they made use of interesting metal cooking 
utensils. Thus, an old-fashioned bouquet in a copper or pewter pitcher 
or pan would be appropriate. 

Most club members have discovered in show planning that any 
style or period in history can be used as an interesting show theme. 

Does your club ever indulge in a FOR MEMBERS ONLY show? 
Such a show is a good idea for a winter meeting. Build the theme of 
this show around foliage arrangements. During these months when gar- 


A Texas gardener’s 
sculptured version of 
a daylily—the medi- 
um, bubblegum! 





YOUR FLOWER SHOW or conven- 
tion is an event you want to tell 
all flower lovers about and so do 
we. To speed the word along get 
the news to us just as soon as it is 
news to you. 

1. Type or print club name, date of show, 
theme of show. 

2. Send to Peggie Schulz, 7714 Fairfield 
Road North, Minneapolis 12, Minn. 

3. | cannot promise to answer all queries, 


but I'll try to answer those accompanied by 
a stamped self-addressed envelope. 


dens are void of flowers you can ob- 
tain some mighty fetching effects with 
evergreens and frostproof garden folli- 
age. Pretty containers, figurines and 
candles can be used to supplement the 
arrangements. For a “plus” add a few 
hothouse flowers or pluck the posies 
from a potted geranium or a bloom 
from an amaryllis. 

Classes for these arrangements 
might be listed as “Making the Most 
of the Minimum,” “A Small Ar- 
rangement with Big Ideas,” or “‘Pat- 
terns with a Purpose.” 

Members who have ‘been vacation- 
ing in sunnier climes may have ideas 
running along these lines: “Sun and 
Sea,” “Ship Ahoy,” “The Beach- 
comber,” or “The Net Mender.” 

These are the months too when va- 
rious members should choose special- 
ties for their gardens. Libraries and 
book stores abound in garden books 
devoted to almost every kind of plant. 
More specialized knowledge can some- 
times be obtained by joining a plant 
society. The Directory of American 
Horticulture lists nearly fifty plant 
societies whose yearly dues range from 
$1.50 to $5.00 per year with most 
of the societies falling in the $3.50 
bracket. For your money you get a 
membership in the society plus all of 
its current publications. 

And here are some interesting and 
helpful books you might like to read. 
All of them can be obtained at public 
libraries or book stores. Handbook for 
Flower Shows, National Council of 
State Garden Clubs, Inc.; Flower 
Show Know-How, Wood and Wood; 
Complete Book of Flower Arrange- 
ment, Rockwell and Grayson: Cor- 
sage Craft, Noble and Reusch; Design 


ON THE CALENDAR 


North American Gladiolus Council con- 
vention, January 23, 24, 25, 26; Roosevelt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


in Flower Arrangement, John Taylor 
Arms; Wild Flowers for Your Garden, 
Helen Hull; Color in Flower Arrange- 
ment, Wilson; Your Color and Your- 
self, Birren; All About House Plants, 
Montague Free; Judging Fruits, V ege- 
tables and Nuts, Pettit; History of 
Flower Arrangements, Berrall; Out- 
lines of Period Arrangement, Hannay; 
Flowers and Table Settings, Berrall. 
For pure reading pleasure try to ob- 
tain a copy of Adventures in a Sub- 
urban Garden, Louise Beebe Wilder. 
This delightful book is out of print 
but many libraries have it. 

Members of the Golden Valley Gar- 
den Club, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
believe and practice the golden rule. 

Each Christmas they take flowers 
and gifts to inmates of Anoka, Minne- 
sota State Hospital. After the close 
of their flower shows they take all of 
the flowers to some charitable organi- 
zation such as Little Sisters of the 
Poor. Their latest project is to provide 
flowers each Sunday for the Chapel 
Altar at Veterans’ Hospital. 


Programs and Speakers 


In a quandary about a club pro- 
gram? Most plant societies maintain 
a slide library. For a small fee, some- 
iumes only postage, these slides are 
available to clubs. In these program 
packages are pictures of the newest 
in prize-winning flowers, species, 
older varieties, and planting and prop- 
agation hints. Ofttimes a garden 
club’s budget won’t stand the expense 
of even one “outside” speaker for any 
of its programs. If your city or com- 
munity is large enough, why not join 
forces with some other clubs and have 
at least one really good speaker during 
the season? The secretaries of various 
plant societies have lists of qualified 
speakers. 

The show of the West Parkway 
Garden Club, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, held August 15 and 16 took many 
of us back to our grammar school 
days. Here we found arrangers inter- 
preting in different ways lines from 
Longfellow’s “Song of Hiawatha.” 

Mrs. John Carwile of Sweeney, 
Texas, won first prize in the art di- 
vision of the Houston Hemerocallis 
Society’s show with her sculptured 
version of a daylily. The material was 
a new medium, bubble gum! After 
the flower was sculptured it was 
placed on canvas and finished with 
oil paints. 
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Read all about it in your 


=. FREE COPY 


| 
| 


| New! Earliest, fastest, reddest Hybrid Tomato! New color 
jin Zinnias! These and new 1957 introductions in flowers, 
| vegetables — many exclusive! Also new bulbs and lots 
| of garden and lawn helps in Breck’s “Better 
EBD ere for 1957” ready NOW! Write 
| TODAY for FREE COPY! Supply limited! 
BRECK’S OF BOSTON 
| 429 Breck Bldg. BOSTON 10, Mass. 


If You’re Interested In 


BREEDING TROPICAL FISH 


For Profit & Pleasure 


This handsome, precision-viewing instrument and 
color slides are yours FREE—just for showing your 
interest in Tropical Fish Breeding! See gorgeous 
BETTAS, colorful TETRAS, exotic ANGEL FISH, 
etc., in the vibrant beauty of full color ! Convince your- 
self Tropical Fish Breeding is the profitable, easy-to- 
start home business for you! Breed them in your living 
Foom, spare-room, anywhere. Success is assured because 
we'll buy ewery fish you produce! No experience or 
costly equipment needed. Start spare-time, on a “shoe- 
string”... build a $10,000 home Conus ! Investigate ! 
Write today for FREE 
details on “Profit- 
Proven” Success Plan 
& Vuer! (If under 17,/ 
ask for plan A.) | 


Lyall 


If Your Child 
Is a Poor Reader 


See how The Sound Way To Easy Reading can 
help him to read and spell better in a few 
weeks. New home-tutoring course drills your 
child in phonics with records and cards. Easy 
to use. University tests and parents’ reports 
show children gain up to full year’s grade in 
reading skill in 6 weeks. Write for free illustrated 
folder and low price. Bremner-Davis Phonics, 
Dept. D85, Wilmette, Ill. 


pat 


PROFESSIONAL 


LANDSCAPING 
Easily & Quickly 


Los Angelesé6!, colt 





FOR PLEASURE_—Please your family with a pro- 
fessionally landscaped yard. Assist your friends 
and community in landscape projects; become a 
garden authority in your neighborhood. Many 
money-making opportunities as a consultant. 


FOR PROFIT—Prepare for tremendous money- 
making opportunities for trained men and women 
in the Landscape Field. You may quickly learn— 
at home—how to become a Landscape authority, 
Landscape Contractor, Landscape Nurseryman, 
Garden Consultant, Lecturer or Designer. 

Start your own profitable business or get good 
paying position. Excellent part time money-making 
opportunities. Successful graduates coast to coast. 

Study and Earn Your Diploma at Home! 


Write today for FREE BOOK. 


NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 
310 So. Robertson Blvd., Dept. D-i7, 
Los Angeles 48, California 


Please send me free copy of your book, ‘How to 
Learn Modern Landscaping for Profit or Pleasure,” 
and How | can Earn my Diploma at Home. 


Name 
Address 
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Using Dried Materials 


by Anna Hausen 


PERMANENT ARRANGEMENTS Of gar- 
den leaves and flowers are possible by 
various methods of drying and preserv- 
ing. This arrangement is made of iris 
leaves which have been treated so 
that the green color is preserved. Some 
of the leaves are curled and some are 
curved like a bow of ribbon to add 
interest. The focal point is a rosette 
of mullein. These rosettes can be found 
often even in winter, along roadsides 
and in pastures. They are dried like 
iris leaves. 

Other leaves which could be used 
are those of the pink calla lily, gladio- 
lus, ismene (Peruvian daffodil) , hosta 
and yucca. Yucca stays green all win- 
ter, and can be gathered and treated 
now. From the florist can be procured 
the Hawaiian ti leaves which, when 
treated, make unusually attractive ar- 
rangements. 

The focal point could be any of the 
summer flowers treated to preserve 
them. Especially good for this treat- 
ment are the zinnias. Various seed pods 
could also be grouped and used effec- 
tively. 

See page 56 for directions on pre- 
serving leaves and flowers. 


1. Mullein rosette 
2. Dried iris leaves 
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FLOWER & GARDEN Magazine 
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s 
FREE 


Every true garden-lover thrills in shar- 
ing favorite plants, flowers, seeds and 
publications with friends and neighbors. 





Sent 


You'll wish your friends to get the 
special “How-To” information as given 
each month in the pages of FLOWER & 
GARDEN Magazine for Mid-America. 


What better expression of friendship 
and good will than a year’s subscription 
to this distinctive monthly publication, 
with its folksy, down to earth articles? 


They'll cherish it as no other gift you 
might send them. They will fondly re- 
member you every month throughout 
the entire year. 


Whether it is Christmas, New Year’s, 
a birthday or an anniversary, any time is 
a good time to show your friends you 
are thinking of them. 


Editors Planning Fact Packed Issues 


Besides the regular departments each 
month, many seasonal feature articles 
are planned for the coming issues. Every 
month readers will be told (far enough 


Start Gift With THIS Issue 


FLOWER & GARDEN Magazine 
makes an ideal reference book. A com- 
plete file of all copies is almost a MUST 
for the avid gardener. A limited num- 
ber of extra copies have been printed of 
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To Your Friends! 



































And you can SAVE money, too. Note 
the attached envelope. All you need do 
is write (or print) in your friends’ 
names and addresses in the spaces pro- 
vided. Enclose $3.00 for the first year’s 
subscription, but only $2.00 for each ad- 
ditional subscription. Your own sub- , 
scription may be included. ¥ \ 


Note that subscriptions are accepted 
only for delivery in that area between 
the Alleghenies and the Rockies, south 
of the Canadian border and northern 
Texas. FLOWER & GARDEN Magazine 
is written, edited and published by and 
for those living in this great area. 


An attractive colorful card will be 
sent FREE to each friend you select to 
receive a gift subscription. This card 
will be signed as you wish, announcing 
the gift as coming from you. 


in advance so you can do something 
about it) WHAT, WHEN, and WHERE 
to plant. All these are particularly for 
our Mid-America area. 


this issue. This will enable you to start 
your friends’ subscriptions with Vol- 
ume I, Number 1—but you must hurry. 
When these are gone, there will never 
be any more. Use the enclosed envelope 
TODAY. 
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keep them cool... 








MANY GARDENERS in the sizzling 
sections of Mid-America have ruefully 
concluded that tuberous begonias are 
something denied to them for outdoor 
garden decoration. Usually they have 
come to this conclusion after several 
summers of failure with these beauties. 

Thank goodness, evidence is accum- 
ulating that we have been wrong. Ap- 
parently tuberous begonias CAN be 
grown even where the temperature 
sticks at 100 and the dry winds blow 
out of the southwest for days on end. 
The secret, without doubt, is in keep- 
ing them cool. 

Even in torrid atmospheres, there 
are some spots around every home 
that stay comparatively cool and 
moist. Carefully seek those locations 
_and put your tuberous begonias there 
if you want to keep them through the 
summer. If the right place is found 
for them, they will perform beauti- 
fully. With their vividly colorful 
flowers they do much to brighten a 
dark corner where little will 
bloom. 

Where are these cool places? Every 
house has a northward side. Along 
this side the air will be cooler than 
anywhere else in the yard. If there 
are foundation windows on the north, 
where cool basement air drifts out, 
this place will be even cooler. If there 
is an outdoor hydrant on the north 
where water drips or is spilled oc- 
| casionally, this too will make the area 
nearby cool and agreeable for tuberous 
begonias. 


They Need Light 


Avoid placing these plants in ex- 
tremely deep shade of trees or shrub- 
bery—for they need lots of indirect 
light. Many failures start with too 






















else 






















much shade. In favored areas of the 
northern states we often find tuberous 
begonias basking in full sun at least 
part of the day—but that would never 




















4 For vividness of color and 
variety of form, tuberous 
begonias are hard to beat. 


do where summers are hot and dry. 
In selecting a site, bear in mind that 
by increasing the moisture and humid- 
ity to the plants, you can counteract 
to some extent a lack of coolness. 

Last summer an ideal location was 
found for a test planting of tuberous 
begonias. By actual measurement the 
temperature there remained at an 
even 85 degrees while elsewhere in the 
yard it was over 100 in the shade. 
This spot was near a basement win- 
dow on the north of the house. Drying 
winds parched the grass and other 
plants, but caused no serious damage 
to the tuberous begonias in their pro- 
tected place. Hot sun never touched 
them, but there was plenty of light 
from the open sky. 

Did they bloom through the heat? 
Indeed they did. The flowers probably 
dropped sooner than they would have 
in a cooler climate, but never 
through the summer was there a time 
when the plants were not in bloom. 
As the heat tempered a bit towards 
autumn, the plants took a fresh lease 
on life, and were ablaze with color in 
October when the first frost put an 
end to them. 


How to Grow Them 


Aside from temperature precau- 
tions, the culture of these flowers is 
the same in hot climates as it is else- 
where. Start the tubers indoors in 
March, in a box containing a mixture 
of moist peat moss and sand (two 
parts peat to one of sand). Do not 
cover them—just snuggle them down 
in the mixture. Add water around— 
not on them. Water standing in the 
hollow top side of a tuber may start 
rot. 

The tubers will start well under 
fluorescent lights —or in an east or 
north window where the temperature 
is above 60. In a short time the tubers 
will send up shoots which develop into 
husky stems and leaves, and a thick 
network of roots will form around the 
tuber. When the tops are three or four 
inches high, remove the plants from 
the starting mixture and pot them. 
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TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 


by Rachel Snyder, Kansas 


Use 6-inch pots for average tubers. 
Put a little charcoal or broken crockery 
in the bottom, and fill the pots with a 
soil mixture consisting of equal parts 
peat moss (or leaf mold), sand and 
good garden loam, plus %4 part of 
dried cow manure, and bone meal at 
the rate of 4 cup to each six-inch pot 
full of mixture. The tuber should be 
only deep enough in the pot to be 
barely covered. It is well to put a 
small plant stake in the pot at the 
time of potting, for staking will prob- 
ably be needed and it is difficult to 
insert a stake later without 
the tuber or roots. 


For Added Coolness 


Keep the plants moderately moist, 
not wet, and they will grow along un- 
til time to put them outside. This 
should be done as soon as the weather 
becomes settled in the spring, and the 
frosts are over. Sink the pots up to 
the rims in the soil. For extra coolness 
and moisture protection, some gard- 
eners excavate an area for the pots 
and fill in beneath and around them 
with peat or sphagnum moss which is 
watered along with the plants. This 
is a good method for growing them 
above ground level in planters or win- 
dow boxes. Moisture evaporating from 
this packing of course adds coolness 
and humidity to the atmosphere, 
much to the liking of the plants. 


risk to 


Tuberous begonias also grow well 
planted directly in the ground if the 
soil has been lightened and enriched. 
But they are not so easy to handle as 
when in pots, either at setting out 
time in spring, or at lifting time in fall. 


A feeding of liquid plant food every 
three weeks through the summer will 
keep them in full bloom. Pests do not 
seem to be very bothersome on tuber- 
ous begonias. For a safeguard, squirt 
them with the same all-purpose spray 
you may use on the roses, lilies and 
other garden flowers. To keep slugs 
and snails from disfiguring the leaves, 
put a few arsenic bait pellets around 
the base of the plants. 
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easr-o-enow WATER LILIES 


Free colortul catalogue tells how to moke gorden 
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EPIPHYLLUM HYBRIDS 
(Orchid Cactus) 


Giant flowers in exquisite colors. 
3 rooted cuttings (young plants), 
all different, named, postpaid 
$1.25. Free catalogue No. 12. 


BEAHM GARDENS 
2686 E. Paloma St., Pasadena 8, Calif. 


MIMOSA TREE 


FABULOUS TREE SLEEPS AT NICHT 
A relative of the sensitive plant that has almost 
human feeling. Fern-like foliage and fragrant 
pink blossoms. Fully described in Hanley’s big 
1957 catalog of guaranteed nursery stock. Send 
for your FREE copy today. 


HANLEY’S NURSERY, Box 480Y, Carbondale, Ill. 


AMERICAN 


of Water Lilies 
on Long Island! 


Grow your own Holly for Xmas 
decorations. Hardy in North. 
FREE planting guide catalog. 


. 9 Wri for your cope tome. 
EMLONG'S Stevensville, Mich. 


DELPHINIUM 


5 PACIFIC HYB. MIXED $1 00 
shipped at planting time . 
Order Direct From This Ad 
What a bargain! Large flowering 
Pacific Hybrids. Guaranteed to 
satisfy. Richard’s perennials save 
you 40%. FREE catalog lists over 
200 other perennials. Write 
RICHARD’ S$ GARDENS 
Plainwell, Mich. 


Increase your earning power. 
Train for a new career. Thor- 
ough, easy-to-follow home-study 
method teaches you modern 
trends in landscape and garden 
design, horticulture, drafting, 
rw etc. 45 illustrated lessons. Suc- 
cessful graduates throughout the 
~ae world. 4ist year. Catalog. 
Charter member, National Home Study Council. 
AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
Dept. 917, 4508 Franklin Ave., Des Moines 10, lowa 


MAKE SPECTACULAR SALADS | 


woaue “ALL RED: 


UNIQUE * 


SALAD TRIM LETTUCE 


Sweet, crisp, crinkled red leaf let- 

tuce. Combine with wedges of red 
DESCRIBED IN and yellow tomatoes and pepee 
NEW CATALOG! lettuce, for spectacular sal: 


WRITE... FARMER SEED & wensen¥ 
48 N. 13th Foriboult, Minn, 


LOWEST-COST FERTILIZER 


ActivO makes rich, activated compost-fertilizer, 
quicker, better, easier, cheaper, from waste, 
leaves, garbage, etc. (reduces garbage without 
odor) . . . Activates, conditions, and sweetens 
soils .. . many other uses, Organic, Bacterial, 
Odorless. Trial size for 425-lb. compost, No. 2, 
$1.00. 1400-lb. size, No. 7, $2.95. Big, economy 
2-ton size, $6.95. ALL PREPAID. 


BENSON-MACLEAN Bridgeton 37, indiana 


STOP CESSPOOL TROUBLE 
WITHOUT PUMPING! 


Do it yourself this simple way—Just pour a 100 
pound pail of “SURSOLVENT” into your sewerage 
system and let nature do the rest for you! Restores 
Cesspools and Septic Tanks to almost new condi- 
tion; ends cesspool worries! Write for FREE testi- 
monials and prices NOW . . . TODAY! 
ELECTRIC SEWER CLEANING co., F&G, 
ALLSTON 34, MASS. 
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THE FORUM 


your questions answered by C. L. Quear 


We have a 10-year old pecan tree. A year ago it had about a peck of pecans, 
and last season it produced not more than a dozen. Why is this tree bearing so 
poorly, and what might help it? Mrs. F. E. McG., Arkansas. 

Any fruit or nut tree grown from a seed is an unpredictable tree. A pecan 
tree grown from a seed is likely to be erratic in its yield, although as the tree be- 
comes older the yield should increase. The only thing that would help it would be 
to top-work the tree by grafting wood from some fine heavy bearing tree onto the 
existing framework of the seedling tree. Many pecan orchards have been top- 
worked and made into productive groves. The next best thing is to purchase a 
budded tree of a dependable variety and after it is bearing, discard the old tree. 

What should we do with a rose bush that has never had a bud on it in the 
several years we have had it? It seems to be strong and healthy, and we purchased 
it from a florist as a good variety. Mrs. H. S., Illinois. 

Such a rose bush should be discarded and replaced with a new one. There 
are many things that may prevent a rose from blooming but a healthy looking plant 
that does not set buds is likely a shoot from the understock. The budded or grafted 
top has died and been replaced by the more vigorous growth from the root system, 
and will never be of any value. 

Is there a way to keep geraniums through the winter besides putting them in 
pots filled with soil? How about this method of hanging the whole plant upside 
down in the basement? We want to go away for the rest of the winter, and won’t 
be able to water them. Mrs. C. L. R., Ohio. 

The geranium is a hardy plant and may survive long periods of dormancy. 
While not a recommended practice, hanging the plant upside down in the base- 
ment until spring may be done with some success. In the spring the plants are 
pruned severely, both the roots and the top. The plants are then potted in the 
smallest pot that will accommodate the root systems, and watered heavily. The 
plants are carried in a light place indoors and watered sparingly until growth starts. 
Such a practice does not give the healthy, vigorous growth obtained from fall 
rooted cuttings. 

Our two red maple trees, started from seed two years ago, are now about two 
feet high but each has three branches coming from the base. I want trees with 
single trunks. Should I prune off the weaker two side branches, and if so, when 
should this be done? I want to transplant these trees to their permanent locations 
this spring. A. K. M., Minnesota. 


It is best to prune the red maple, Acer rubrum, to a single trunk. This may 
be done at any time but since you are going to transplant the trees this spring that 
would be the proper time to do the pruning. When a tree is transplanted many 
feeder roots are destroyed and a portion of the top should be removed to balance 
this loss. Removing the side shoots would just about do this. 


I collected some seed from my lilac bush (French) last year and would like 
to know when and how to plant it. Will they come true from seed? B. M., Penn- 
sylvania. 


French lilacs have been developed in France by cross pollinating and select- 
ing various forms of the common lilac. These hybrid lilacs will not come true from 
seed. Species of lilacs may be grown from seed sown in the spring but usually they 
are produced by asexual methods. Grafting is the most common method of propa- 
gation although many plants are produced from cuttings, both soft wood and hard 
wood. It would hardly be worth the effort to try to produce lilacs from the seed 
collected. 


What is the difference between sphagnum moss and peat moss, and which is 
better for starting seeds? Mrs. P. W., Montana. 


Sphagnum moss is a bog moss that is not decomposed. It still retains its plant 
structure, is greyish in color and quite water absorbent. It is used in rooting cer- 


Send your gardening questions to The Forum, FLOWER & GARDEN, Mid-America 
Building, Kansas City 11, Mo. Those of general interest and timeliness will be 
answered in this column. 
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tain plants, in potting soil mixtures for cer- 
tain orchids and other plants, and as a 
packing material around tender rooted cut- 
tings. Peat moss usually comes from old 
beds of decomposed sphagnum moss, but it 
may be the decomposed remains of plants 
of almost any kind. It has reached almost 
complete decay and looks more like old 
sawdust. Peat moss mixed with soil is the 
better to use in seed flats. 


I have some hyacinth and daffodil bulbs 
that I was not able to get planted in the 
fall. Should I put them in the ground this 
spring, or do I have to wait until next fall? 
B. H., Nebraska. 

If you were not able to get Dutch bulbs 
planted last fall they may be planted yet 
this spring. However, they will not do any- 
thing until fall when they should start to 
make roots. If you prefer they may be left 
stored until next fall before planting. Either 
way is equally good. The proper time, of 
course, is to plant the bulbs in the fall soon 
after they are received. 

We have a smoke tree planted three years 
ago. Last summer it was full of buds but 
soon after the flowers opened they fell off 
and all that was left were the stems. What 
was the cause of this? Mrs. J. W., 


Rhus cotinus, or smoke tree, grows best 
where the soil is neither rich nor wet. Either 
condition may cause the flowers to fade 
quickly. The young plant requires careful 
watering and cultivating to get it started 
but after it is blooming size it should be 
left to shift for itself. 

Do you think a Cotoneaster divaricata 
bush would be hardy here in north central 
Towa? J. McN., Iowa. 

The climatic fitness of Cotoneaster divari- 
cata for your location is hard to determine. 
Factors such as cold weather, late summer 
rainfall, extreme summer heat, sudden 
periods of warm weather in mid-winter, 
and mid-summer drought are all important 
factors in determining the hardiness of a 
plant. When all these factors are considered 
it is doubtful if Cotoneaster divaricata 
would prove hardy in your locality even 
with ordinary winter protection. 

Would you suggest a few general books 
on gardening, written for the layman, that 
make interesting winter-time reading? S. Z., 
Nebraska. 


General books on gardening are, as their 
name implies, very general and their infor- 
mation cannot be specific. It would be more 
practical to go to the public library and 
secure books covering those phases of 
gardening in which you are interested. The 
library will have an assortment of the more 
recent publications, some general and many 
specific. Look over the books on gardening 
in the library and likely you will find cer- 
tain ones that you may want to purchase for 
personal and continuous reference. 

I would like to start some perennial 
plants from seed this spring; platycodon, 
columbine, a dwarf veronica, and hardy 
candytuft. I have had so many failures with 
berennial seeds. How and when should I 
plant these so they will grow? Mrs. E. R., 
Kansas. 

First and most important is the seed bed. 
The soil should be light, loose and in fine 
tilth. If it tends to pack and become hard 
when dry add leaf mold and sand. The seed 
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Indiana. 


bed should be in a sheltered place in part | 
shade. In a cold frame the conditions are 
usually ideal for sowing perennials. After 
March 20, as soon as the weather is suitable, 
work up a fine seed bed, then sow the seeds 
thinly in rows. Cover the seeds very lightly, 
just enough to hide them. Water with a 
mist spray and shade the soil until the plants 
appear. Keep weeds removed. When the 
plants begin to crowd, transplant them three 
or four inches apart in the seed bed or 
cold frame. There they should remain until 
the following spring. In March or April 
they should be ready to go into their perma- 
nent location to bloom that season. While 
in the seed bed they should be protected 


over winter, using sash, burlap or coarse 
litter. 


Would you recommend using the new 
clear polyethylene film instead of glass on 
a cold frame? In our area? H. J., Nebraska. 

Transparent plastics are often used as a 
substitute for glass in cold frames. Clear 
polyethylene is usually very thin, from 1.5 
to 4 thousandths of an inch. This means 
that the heaviest obtainable is only 4 one 
thousandths of an inch thick. Even so it 
should last for one season, if carefully 
handled. Clear vinyl plastic may be had in 
flat sheets in much heavier gauge but be- 





comes expensive. Glass is still the accepted 
and most recommended cover for cold 
frames. 


Flower Formulas at 
Scottsbluff, Neb. 


The colorful flower plantings maintained 
by the City of Scottsbluff, Nebraska, were 
noticed by many visitors last summer. Most 
of the plants used were annuals. Mr. Arnold 
Gesterfield, superintendent of parks, has 
given us these keys to the plants used in 
the flower beds along Broadway, a main 
thoroughfare. Each paragraph gives a dif- 
ferent combination. 

@ Petunia ‘Linda,’ canna ‘City of Port- 
land,’ liliput zinnia ‘Purple Gem,’ Cen- 
taurea gymnocarpa (dusty miller) and 
lavender sweet alyssum. 

®@ Sand-verbena (abronia) and marigold 
‘Sunkist.’ 

@ Sand-verbena and snapdragon ‘Gloria.’ 

@ Lavender alyssum with white alyssum 
bordering a bed of geranium ‘Better Times,’ 
and petunia ‘Pale Face.’ 

@ Snapdragons ‘Black Prince’ and ‘Purity’ 
in combination. 

@ A “solo” bed of dwarf Unwin hybrid 
dahlias—especially striking and floriferous. 

@ Globe phlox and Phlox drummondi 
grandiflora. 

@ Sand-verbenas with geranium 
Blossom.’ 

@ Pennisetum Ruppelianum (fountain- 
grass) in a long, narrow bed with geranium 
‘Better Times,’ planted on either side. 

® Snapdragon ‘Golden Queen’ planted 
with sand-verbenas. 

@ Annual gypsophila and pink cleome in 
the center of a bed with petunia ‘Pink 
Sensation’ all around .. . very striking. 

@ Snapdragon ‘St. George’ with sand- 
verbena, and snapdragons of yellow-gold 
and lavender shades with sand-verbena. 

@ Marigold ‘Sunny’ with sand-verbenas 


‘Apple 





as a border and mixed among the marigolds. 


, TREE PEONIES: 


We now offer the largest selection 
of choice Tree Peonies in the | 
country — having recently pur- 

chased the entire Tree Peony stock of 
the famous Oberlin Peony Gardens! 


| 
| 
Write for new a catalogue! | 
1 


85 Linden 


1 Louis Smirnow, Lane, 
| Glen Head P. 0. ‘ville, Lie N.Y. 


ORIENTAL 
FLOWER SHEARS 
Cut toughest stems clean and 
easy. Wrapped handles for 
comfort. Perfect balance. 
542”. Originated by Japan- 
ese experts. $2.50 ppd. FREE 
catalogue with each order on 
’ Dried Ornamental Foliage — 
, — " odd and unique. Make your 
own dried arrangements. Save money — Lots of fun. 
SOUTH SHORE FLORAL CO. 
1050 QUENTIN PL, ° WOODMERE, N. Y. 


SEND TODAY FOR 


SARCOXIE, MO. 


CATALOG 


FREE! 


The finest selection of vegetables, flowers, roses, bulbs, 
etc., including the new and better hybrids and All- 
America selections, adapted to our central states, soils 
and climate. In business for 73 years. Send postal today. 


ARCHIAS’ SEED STORE, BOX 10, SEDA!. IA, A, MO. 


HYPON¢X 


SOLUBLE apeten cos role ais 


SEED and 
NURSERY 


Simply — ond water all your house 
plants, garden flowers, vegetables, shrubs 
ond lawn. Feeds instantly. If dealer can’t 
supply send $1 for! Ib. Makes 100 Gals.\ Good 


HYDROPONIC CHEM. CO., Copley, Ohio Tes — 


See the newest and best flowers and 
vegetables, hundreds created by Burpee, pictured 
in America’s favorite garden book—the big Burpee 
Seed and Bulb Catalog for 1957. Millions of families 
make it their year-round guide for a better garden. 
Filled with valuable information and advice—over 
500 pictures, many in color. Helps plan your gar- 
den for a gorgeous floral display and plenty of 
fresh vegetables for your family all season long. 

Burpee’s Giant Gloriosa 
Daisies, 7 in. across, out- 
standing new flowerof 1957, 
are on the front cover. : 


Has World's Best Seeds— 
zinnias, marigolds, petunias, WORLD'S 
snapdragons, all other flowers, and 

Burpee Hybrid Vegetables. A limited LARGEST 
quantity of FREE catalogs reserved | MAIL-ORDER 
for new customers—Write TODAY ! | SEED HOUSE 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 393 Burpee Building 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, Calif. 


BABY SIZED TREES & SHRUBS 


Just What You've Been Looking For! Numerous varieties 
from which to choose. Mostly 6 to Son. height—the oplar 
sizes for experimental use. Write today for FREE Catalog! 


Produces large tasty yellow fruit that has a distinc- 
tive banana flavor. Beautiful—with large purple flowers, Postpaid 
dark green foliage. Sturdy 18 to 24 in. trees, adapted to $289 
northern planting. Reach 20 ft. at maturity. Catalog free! 3 for 
WHITTEN NURSERIES, Box (60, Bridgman, Michigan 
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MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to bea trained author to make money 
writing. Hundreds now making money every day on 
short paragraphs. I tell you what to write, where and 
how to sell; and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry bring cash 
that adds up quickly. No tedious study. Write to sell, 
right away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 200A, 7464 N. Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill. 


Vas a BEGONIAS 


wi x A riot of brilliant color. 

-~ | Perfect for shady spots in 
eee your garden & flower boxes. 
FREE catalog. Write today 


oo SY UNS Sata 


BOX 116 GENEVA, OHIO 


Water Lilies 
FREE CATALOG 


Hardy and Tropical Lilies listed. Complete in- 
structions for building, planting and care of pool. 
VAN NESS WATER CARDENS 
Rt. No. 1, Dept. MW Upland, Calif. 
(Closed Sundays) 


Plant BABY 
Evergreens 


AND SAVE 40% 
All popular varieties—grade No. 1 
—once transplanted. Real bar- 
ains. Also Shrubs, Roses, Shade 
rees, Fruit Trees, Fruit Plants. 
Write today for big FREE Color 
Catalog 
EMLONG'S Box 73, Sppocantiiits Michigan 


FREE CATALOG 


Illustrating Newest Garden Sensations 


The fabulous Mimosa Tree, it sleeps at night; Dwarf 
Fruit Trees, big fruit from little trees; Hardy Nut 
Trees, for good eating and shade; New Hybrid Elm, 
resistant to Dutch Elm disease. Hundreds of bar- 
gains in big FREE 1957 catalog. Write today. 


HANLEY’S NURSERY, Box 480AZ, Carbondale, Ili. 
e 
Everblooming 


erblooming LILAC 


HINA Just picture in your yard, a beau- 
tiful mass of filac pink blossoms every spring and fall 


and quite often stray blossoms all summer. Ideal for lawn | 


and border planting. Described in FREE bargain 
of fruits, shrubs, trees, roses, Write today. 


Ackerman Nursery, 153 Lake St., Bridgman, Mich. 


catalog 


GOLD DUST 


Whether you call it soil or dirt our good earth is 
the source of Life for all living. things—MORE 
PRECIOUS THAN GOLD—A fine garden with a 
minimum of effort on your part can be yours. For 
full particulars FREE write to: 


FOREIGN PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


118 So. 14th St., Newark, N. 


TREE PEONIES 


ac oie of FLOWERS 

CC) Giant, colorful 10-12” blooms. 
BIG FREE CATALOG 

ACKERMAN’S 


145 Lake St. Bridgman, Mich. 


Se 








How to Preserve Leaves and Flowers 


by Anna Hausen 


In the arrangement on page 50 
leaves from bearded and spuria iris 
were used. The bearded iris leaves 
are thicker and take higher tempera- 
ture. Curl leaves before treating and 
secure with a pin. Remove the pin 
after treating. Follow these steps: 

1. Prepare some sand, using white 
sand, bird gravel or ordinary sand 
washed until clean and free from 
dirt, then dried. 

. Cut the leaves, and curl as desired. 

. Heat sand in the oven 30 minutes 
at 350 to 400 degrees. The heat 
needed varies according to the sub- 
stance of the leaves to be used. The 
thicker the leaf, the higher the 
temperature necessary. 

. Pour about an inch of hot sand in 
a pan 9 by 15 by 4 inches, or larger 
if available. 

. Place leaves on the sand so they do 
not overlap. 

. Pour the remainder of the sand over 
the leaves. 

. Let stand until sand is cool. 
Carefully take off the sand and re- 
move the leaves. 

After treating, the leaves should be 


green, and dry but pliable. There are 


| differences in water content of various 


leaves, so one may need to experiment. 
If leaves are too dry and brown after 
treating, try a lower temperature. If 


| they will not stand up, they are not 


dry enough. In summer, when the 
sand is slow in cooling, a lower tem- 
perature can be used than in winter 


when the pan may be cooled quickly 
outdoors. 


Treating Flowers 
Round flowers can also be treated 
to preserve both their color and form, 
Zinnias, marigolds, daisies, asters and 
similar flowers in bright colors are 
the best subjects for this treatment, 


Materials necessary: Powdered 
borax or cornmeal or a mixture of the 
two, about 6 to 12 inches of No. 2 
wire, floral tape, one pound coffee 
cans, or cans of that size, plastic bags, 
and garden shears. 

The steps are: 


1. Put tools and materials in a basket 
and go to the garden. 


. Select blooms that are in perfect 
condition and in their prime. Cut 
off the bloom with a quarter-inch 
stem. 


. Put the wire through the stem as 
close to the flower head as possible, 
doubling it half or all the way back. 


. Cover the bottom of the can with 
borax or cornmeal. Place the flower 
head on this and then cover at 
once with more of the drying mate- 
rial. 


. Over the can, place the plastic bag 
and tie around the wire at the top. 
Place in a dark place for two to 
three weeks. 


. Remove the bloom, shake off any 


material that clings to it. Wrap the 
wire with floral tape. 


Live and Learn 


A plant of the giant starfish cactus, 
| Siapelia gigantea, occupied an exalted 
position among the rare plants in my 
little lean-to greenhouse. I had been 
told that the flower had a slight odor: 
one author said it was not so bad but 
that the beauty of the flower would 
make up for the scent. 

By and by it bloomed. The blossom 
was huge . . . a foot across, perfectly 
star shaped. It was exotic in appear- 
ance, like something from another 
planet. The first day or so that my 
blossom was out, we marveled at its 
mysterious ways. 


Flower & Garden pays regular rates 
for “Live and Learn” contributions 
from readers. Write us about your 
amusing gardening mistakes and 
blunders. Address “Live and Learn,” 
in care of Flower & Garden, Mid- 
America Building, Kansas City 11, 
Mo. 


The morning of the third day | 
proudly opened the greenhouse door 
to my mid-morning garden visitors, 
and that was when we learned about 
the smell. Our starfish flower had 
turned into the carrion flower, the 
other name given it because it is 
supposed to smell something like a 
dead rattlesnake. Here in Oklahoma 
we've never had a rattlesnake big 
enough to smell like this stapelia! 


Of course, the logical thing to do 
is cut and destroy the flower just before 
it begins to pass around the perfume. 
Since we didn’t do this with our first 
blossom, my husband (who has no 
sense of smell) got the dirty work of 
carrying out the enchanting thing. 


It really is a worthwhile conserva 
tory plant. 


Lillian King 
Oklahoma 
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Annuals for Arrangement 
(Continued from page 15) 


moisture, keep the soil from cracking or 
baking, and discourage weed growth. After 
your annuals begin to bloom, keep the 
flowers picked. The more you pick, the 
more they bloom—and once you let them 
set seed, the flowers will cease to come. 


Not all annual flowers “stand up” when 
cut. Select varieties which are known to 
remain fresh in vases. My own list of 
favorites is given on this page. If you are 
not sure which kinds are best or do not 
care to take time to select them, look for 
special mixed packets of cutting flowers. 


For spiky flowers, so essential in many 
arrangements, the cutting garden should 
contain such plants as larkspur, blue 
bedder salvia, snapdragon, or Chinese del- 
phinium. 


Some annuals lend themselves to “solo” 
arrangements—or those that use just one 
kind of flower. Often these arrangements 
are more attractive than those in which 
several kinds are used. Marigolds (both 
single and double), zinnias, calendulas, 
dahlias, sweet peas or China asters make 
good solo material. 


Favorite Annuals for Arrangement 


Sweet Pea Zinnia 
Dahlia Marigold 
China Aster Calendula 
Nigella Cosmos 
Annual Gypsophila Cornflower 
Nasturtium Annual Phlox 
Blue Lace Flower Silene armeria 
Calliopsis Petunia 
Feverfew Scabiosa 
Salpiglossis 


SPIKE TYPES: 
Larkspur 

Blue Bedder Salvia 
Nicotiana 


Bells of Ireland 


Snapdragon 

Celosia 

Feather-geranium 
(Chenopodium 
botrys) 


For pleasing, yet simple variation, pair 
any one of these with one other flower 
in a striking “duet” arrangement. One 
could combine blue bedder salvia with 
yellow or orange zinnias, or nicotiana with 
lavender dahlias. If a bouquet of calendulas 
appears rather uninteresting, perk it up 
with stems of blue anchusa. Annual gypso- 
phila adds lacy frills to a bowl of sweet 
peas. A bed of mixed annual phlox will 
produce many colors and color combina- 
tions—almost always one can find in it 
just what is needed to add sparkle to any 
color of China aster. A combination of 
‘Golden Fleece’ celosia with orange and 
yellow marigolds once brought forth the 


comment from a friend, “It looks just 
like fall.” 


For foliage, one old stand-by is dusty 
miller (Centaurea gymnocarpa) and an- 
other is castor bean. For arrangements that 
are unusual and quite different, plant bells 
of Ireland, ‘Golden Fleece’ celosia, or 
feather-geranium (Chenopodium botrys). 
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Big Introductory Offer! 


GIANT 
RUFFLED 


MIXED 


CALIFORNIA 


PETUNIAS 


BIG PACKET 


Just send 3c stamp for postage 


OUR CHOICE MIXTURE—Spectacular 4 to 6 inch 
wide blooms in beautiful colors. Artistically ruffled; 
richly veined. Compact, vigorously growing plants 
are free flowering all season long. 

Strikingly colorful in porch boxes, flower beds, 
trees, shrubs, plants and veg- rock gardens and hanging baskets. 
etables. Write for your copy Take advantage of this special introductory offer, 


today. today! Over 5 times the value for only a 3c stamp. 
Limit 1 order to a customer. 





FREE: Big, Colorful new cat- 
alog brings you the newer, 
finer varieties of flowers, 


EARL MAY SEED CO., 7136 ELM STREET, SHENANDOAH, IOWA 


+> Huge, graceful, fluffy, the loveliest Zinnias ever created. So 
-, striking in the garden, so enchanting in bouquets, they are pre- 
aS: ferred above all others. Immense yet dainty, up to 6 in. across, 

on extra long stems. Easy to arrange in graceful bouquets. 

See How Easy to Grow! 
Just sow seeds outdoors in spring, and 5 days later the 
peeeareming plants appr: They soon become 3 ft. tall and 
é bloom abundantly all season long. SPECIAL—for a limited 
» time only, we’ll send you postpaid all 3 25c-Packetsof seeds 
—pink, yellow, and scarlet, one of each color 
for only 10c. Send Dime Today! 


World’s finest flowers and vegetables, the best seeds that grow! 


"y =W. Atlee Burpee Co. 394 Burpee Building 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, California 





CPECIAL! 


Just 10: 200 THE EARLY RED BIRD / 
pro. Full Family Size Packet 


“For Over 60 Years!’’ 


HENRY FIELD Seed & Nursery Co. 
78510ak St, Shenandoah, lowa 


Yes, I'd like these 200 Red Bird Tomato 
Seeds! My dime is enclosed. And send §J 
your new Catalog, too; free, of course. 





HENRY FIELD 


Our free gift to help you have the best garden 
ever this year—and help your food budget, 
too! We'll send 200 of our famous Early Red 
Bird tomato seeds for just one dime to cover 
postage and handling. Red Bird is the early 
tomato, ripe in 63 days from plant. A smooth, 
medium size tomato, excellent for canning, 
fine for slicing. Highly resistant to disease | Name 
and cracking. A rich harvest of tomatoes is 

yours all season, by just mailing this ad mow, | Address 


“We've met thousands of our warmest friends | P.O... ——SSSSSSStatlr 
through this fine Red Bird Tomato Seed Offer.” duct Mall This Coapen endo Btn! 
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Six more new annuals to be 
introduced in 1957 catalogs 


(See “Presenting a preview of new annual flowers,’ page 22) 


Blue Beauty Aster. Wisteria-blue blooms 
of American Beauty type. Four inches 
across with incurved petals that cover the 
center. For mid-season cutting and garden 
display. Plants two feet tall. Burpee. 


Pacesetter F, Hybrid Petunia. Rose- 
pink, white throated bedding variety. 
Blooms early, continuously, on dwarf, 
compact plants. Outstanding because of 
rich color and profusion of bloom. Harris. 


White Sails Petunia. Replaces ‘Snow- 
storm’ and does not become straggly. 
Large, pure white flowers with waved 
margins. Lightly fringed. Yellow throat is 
highlight from which pale green lines 
radiate. Harris. 
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Flamingo Petunia. Giant, ruffled, 
fringed hybrid with 3% inch flowers of 
deep luminous salmon pink. Plants ten 
inches tall; growth compact and vigorous. 
Early in bloom; season long bloomer. 
Harris. 


Cotton Top Petunia. Compact, erect 
growth with many 2% inch pure white 
blossoms. Flowers show no muddy laven- 
der streaking apparent in many white 
hybrids when unfavorable weather condi- 
tions occur. Harris. 


Burpee Alldouble White Petunia. Fully 
double blooms four to 4% inches across 
with fringed petals of a glistening white. 
Freely produced on upright, bushy plants. 
Finest of white double petunias. Burpee. 


RHUBARB... 


valuable perennial vegetable 
by Bertha Newhoff, Kentucky 


Rhubarb is one of the rewards of 
gardening in a region of cold winters, 
Only in such a climate can the stalks 
attain maximum size and succulence, 
Until you have eaten rhubarb freshly 
pulled from a nearby bed and imme- 
diately cooked, you have not known 
this vegetable in its true tart-sweet 
character, coming just at the right 
time to perk up winter-weary appe- 
tites. 

Our own first rhubarb bed was an 
inheritance from the people who 
owned our place before we bought it. 
In October, when we took over, the 
garden was sere, giving few clues to 
what lay buried underground. Not 
until one April morning after I kicked 
aside a mat of dead leaves did I 
discover evidence of treasure, a tiny, 
crinkled tip of pale yellow-green. 
Never having seen rhubarb growing, 
I did not recognize the leaf. A week 
later when a bit of stalk showed, 
identification was made. 


Once established, a rhubarb bed 
lasts for years if properly tended. In 
a limestone area, such as ours in Ken- 
tucky, rhubarb is a natural, for it will 
demand very little in the way of extra 
plant food. Our original bed received 
each fall a generous spread o1 manure 
from the adjacent chicken yard. In 
the spring what remained of this top 
dressing was raked aside and worked 
in between the plants. 


Though a bed, even if neglected, 
will continue to produce stalks for a 
long time, the quality and size will 
deteriorate if the plants are not oc- 
casionally divided. In our ignorance 
we assumed that our rhubarb bed 
would go on forever giving us and the 
neighbors of its bounty indefinitely 
without any more attention than weed- 
ing, spring spading and fall fertilizing. 
Not until the stalks had that dry, thin 
look of super-market counter rhubarb, 
did we begin to realize how poorly we 
had cared for our legacy. Then the 
yield became too insignificant to 
gather. 

Subject to Crown Rot 

A singularly hardy plant in most 
respects, rhubarb is subject to crown 
rot. When, too late, I dug up what 
roots remained in our bed, I discovered 

(Please turn to page 63) 
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From the Four Corners 
(Continued from page 13) 
them every day and if the soil is not 
moist, water it. 
Try sowing some Lilium formosa- 


num seed in a cool sunny window this | 


month. If you keep it growing it may 
bloom late next September with gor- 
geous fragrant, white flowers on five 
to seven foot stems. 

And don’t forget to send for all 
the seed and nursery catalogs adver- 
tied in this and succeeding issues. 
Why not send a sample order to some 
of them for plants you have never 
grown before? 


Watering, Planting, 
Pruning to Be Done 


The ‘‘South”’ 
section of Mid- 
America covers a 
vast territory 
with many re- 


7 South 


For the 

southern states 

of Mid-America 

by 

Robert H. Rucker 


Texas 
Technological College 


lated climatic 
conditions which 
govern activities 
of gardeners. 
Generally speak- 
ing, there is 
about a two weeks’ difference in time 
of activities between the northern and 
southern limits of the area, and readers 
should take note of this time factor. 


Garden planning, or wishing: Noth- 
ing provides more pleasant pastime 
than just pouring over the gay cata- 
logs that always seem to come at a 
time to cheer up the recipient of 
Christmas bills. Certainly the weather 
most of this month is fit only for arm- 
chair gardening. Begin to make a plan 
for the garden—a study of all the plant 
materials and their relationship to the 
house. In this day of high labor costs 
and varied family activities, do not 
overplan the garden. Budget your ex- 
penditures for items needed or desired 
most. Aware of the time element in- 
volved in garden upkeep, many gar- 
deners are planning gardens that 
“thrive on neglect.” 

Planting: This is the month when 
heavy planting of trees and shrubs is 
done in the southern part of our area 
and gradually continues northward as 
the weather opens up. Warm days pro- 
vide an opportunity to dig in the soil 
and plant. When buying trees or 


(Please turn page 6) 
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3 Specks’ Offers 
FREE 2% 


Mail a postcard today for FREE illustrated 
CATALOG. 48 pages of money-saving GROWER- 
To-YOU offers. Fruits, Grapes, Ornamentals, 
Roses, Shade Trees, anything you want — 
shown in full natural color. Every plant 
GUARANTEED hardy, disease-resistant. You 
get the best and SAVE by buying direct. Mail 
the coupon today for your FREE catalog. 


NEOSHO NURSERIES COMPANY 


Send me FREE your new 186 Spring St., Neosho, Mo. 


catalog with HUNDREDS 


of Special Offers. Address. 


Name 


WILL'S EARLY HARDY 


MINIATURE COLLECTION 


1. Midget Watermelon 

All-American Selection. This delicious flavored, deep red 
melon is the size of a grapefruit for easy refrigerator stor- 
age. Very early and hardy. Makes 2 big servings. Pkt. 20c. 


2. Midget Muskmelon 


Delicious 4” melon of fine quality and high 
sugar content. Lots of good eating right to the 
rind. Deep orange flesh. Short growing vines. 
Pkt. only 25c. 


3. Miniature Sweet Corn 

Very sweet and tender small golden ears from ff 
dwarf plants. Lots of corn on each ear. Highest 
quality. Extra early, Fine for freezing. Pkt. 20c. = 


—=.. 
FREE... WILL’S NEW 1957 CATALOG 


WILL’S big 76th Anniversary catalog . yours for the asking. 74 colorful pages of hardy 
northern grown flowers, vegetables, fruits, berries. trees, shrubs, evergreens and farm seed 
selections. Newest, hardy, early seed varieties. Write for your FREE copy now. 


OSCAR H. WILL & CO. 


BOX 600-W7 BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 


“Yes, these are our Aristocrats 
of Lilies — young, vigorous, 
hardy bulbiets should pro- 
duce loads of gorgeous bios- 
soms next season.” 


our splendid 


dor — 
$e regal in their splew 
> soft in their beauty.” I Easy-to-Grow, 25 _ 
Anywhere! ys 
These lilies are lovely indeed! They have 
long, trumpet-shaped (and fragrant, 
too! ) blooms of pure white, tinged ever 


Pees ee see eee ee ee 
so lightly with lilac on the outside and 


GURNEY Seed & Nursery Co. = ' yellow on the inside. They add so much 
87818 Page St., Yankton, So. Dakota Integrity ' grace and beauty to your garden setting 


4 year after year. 

When you stop and think you can get up 

to 20 blooms on a mature plant at the 

rate of 6 or more blossoms per stem, this 

means that you can expect up to 200 

Name i lovely blooms for just 25c. Remember, 

i they're hardy, will grow almost anywhere. 

a § Send coupon today! 

é a 


lela State 
Lesa mw eee ee eee eee 


B Yes, send me the 10 Regal Lily Bulblets, postpaid, I 
i for the 25c I’ve enclosed. I'd like your new catalog, 4 
—s of course. 





shrubs, make sure to examine the root 
systems for damage, such as broken 
and scarred roots, or an inadequate 
root system. There must be a favor- 
able balance between top growth and 
root system to prevent stunted plants. 
The condition of the root system is far 
more important than the size and ap- 
pearance of the top growth. 


Deciduous plants (leaf shedding 
kinds) are normally transplanted bare 
root (B.R.). This means there is no 
soil remaining on the roots and the 
transplanting is done while the plant 
is dormant. Evergreen plants are 
transplanted balled and burlapped 
(B. & B.). This method consists of 
moving the plant with an undisturbed 
ball of earth around the roots, secured 
by burlap bound tightly around the 
ball. Plants growing in boxes, crates, 
paper pots, cans, etc. are becoming in- 
creasingly popular, and give a way of 
planting out of season. Make certain 
all new shrubs and trees are thoroughly 
watered. 


Rose Planting Can Begin 


Rose planting can be started in the 
southern part of this section during 
the last half of the month. If you have 
not ordered you should do so soon, as 
newer varieties are usually in scarce 
quantity by now. The old favorites, 
however, should be in good supply. 
My favorite dozen are ‘Mojave,’ 
‘Peace,’ ‘Charlotte Armstrong’, “Tif- 
fany,’ ‘Eclipse, ‘Forty-niner, ‘First 
Love,’ ‘Rex Anderson,’ “Texas Cen- 
tennial,’ ‘Fashion,’ “Vogue, ‘Crimson 
Glory’ and ‘Miami.’ This is a “baker’s 
dozen.” Do not be afraid to try the 
new varieties — ‘White Bouquet,’ the 
1956 all-America selection, is a beauti- 
ful white floribunda. Two good new 
ones coming up are ‘Sterling Silver,’ a 
gorgeous clear lavender, and ‘Lemon 
Chiffon,’ a vigorous, long-lasting yel- 
low. 


Birds: This month is usually very 
hard on birds in the garden. Provide 
a place for water and see that it is kept 
filled every day. Also, provide some 
food in the form of small grains and 
suet. Put these items near a window 
and let the children enjoy “bird- 
watching.” 


Pruning and spraying: There are 
always enough mild days in January 
to do remedial and heavy pruning. Be 
sure to prune for a purpose, not just 
for the sake of exercise! Prune to re- 
move dead or diseased wood, or to 
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correct the pattern of growth. Cuts 
over one inch in diameter should be 
painted with a waterproof paint to pre- 
vent decay or entrance of insect pests. 

This is also the time to do dormant 
spraying for various scale insects. 
Much time and trouble can be saved 
later in the spring by destroying insect 
habitats and winter hosts by clean-up 
activities now. A little prevention is a 
valuable “pound of cure” at this time. 

Place garden litter where it belongs 
—in the compost heap. Remember 
that kitchen refuse—except for fats— 
also makes excellent compost material. 


Watering Is Important 

Watering: This is probably the most 
important garden activity in January. 
Throughout most of this area, winter 
drouths are common. Even though 
temperatures may dip very low, the 
available moisture necessary for plant 
growth may be lacking. Often the 
greatest damage to plants is caused by 
a dry freeze. When soil is dry, open 
and loose, the freezing air will pene- 
trate, damage and often kill the root 
system of plants. The top surface of 
the soil, if kept moist, will freeze over 
and insulate the soil below, thus pre- 
venting the penetration of freezing 
temperatures. A mulch of prairie hay 
or animal manures that are kept moist 
will provide the same type of protec- 
tion. 


Even though freezing temperatures 
may not develop, many feeder roots 
can be damaged by becoming dehy- 
drated, and a stunted plant will result. 
Thoroughly soak the bulbs that were 
planted last October as they are be- 
ginning to grow now. A light feeding 
of liquid manure and thorough water- 
ing will improve the quality of bloom 
and length of stem. 

Watering means thorough deep 
soaking and not just superficial 
sprinkling with a spray from the hose. 
The new sprinkler hoses or soil soakers 
are good for this purpose. Do not fail 
to keep the lawn areas watered during 
the winter months. 


Garden tools and accessories: All 
tools should be readied for the busy 
spring schedule by cleaning, painting 
and sharpening. This is a perfect job 
for the man of the garden on a cold 
Saturday afternoon and will save time 
later when every minute counts in the 
care of an awakening garden. Many 
gardeners paint the handles of their 
tools with a band of identifying color. 
I know some gardeners who use a 


color to match the house. A favorite 
pastime is to inspect the new types of 
tools and “garden gadgets” at your 
local hardware or garden supply stores, 
There are many new gadgets intro. 
duced every year to the trade and 
many are very good, while others— 
well, we are all looking for an easier 
way to garden! 

Annuals: Order your vegetable and 
flower seeds now. Plant the seed of 
hardy annuals outdoors and start the 
tender annuals indoors, or in green- 
house or hotbed. 

Garden records: Make another 
resolution this month to keep garden 
records. Record such things as time of 
planting, quantities, varieties, costs of 
all items, watering, spraying, dates of 
rain, snow, ice, etc. By keeping records 
of this type, a gardener can very soon 
gather a wealth of information on 
various garden activities. As this in- 
formation becomes sectionalized in na- 
ture, it is even more valuable. Perhaps 
you are the gardener who grows plants 
for exhibition—if so, do you know how 
you produced the blue ribbon winners 
of last year? 

Rush the season a bit by bringing 
in branches of the early flowering 
shrubs and trees and watch them open. 
Submerging these branches in water 
overnight improves the lasting quality 
of these branches after they are ar- 
ranged. 


Protect Trees from 
Rodents, Sun Injury 


SUNSCALD is an 
injury prevalent 
in the prairie 
sections of the 
country. It ap 

pears as dead 
high plains states sunken areas of 
ala aia bark on tia 
trunks of trees 
particularly on 
the south and 
southwest sides. Exposed trunks of fruit 
trees, especially apple and pear, and 
some ornamental trees such as_ the 
mountain ash, suffer from this condi- 
tion. Apparently the injury occurs in 
late winter. Day temperatures above 
the freezing point followed by below- 
freezing nights cause damage to the 
wood on the exposed side of the tree. 
Most damage occurs on the southwest 
side of the trunk. 


West 


For the 
western and 


Leonard A. Yager 
Montana State College 
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This kind of damage can be lessened 
if young trees are trained so they 
branch low to the ground. Growing 
mountain ash in a clump form instead | 
‘of to a single trunk aids in lessening | 
sunscald injury. Growing shrubs near | 
the base of susceptible trees assists in | 
protecting tender bark. Placing planks 
or wide boards on the south and 
southwest sides of exposed trunks in 
Jate winter is a very helpful remedy. 
Painting trunks with white paint is 
another method followed. 


Rodents can do considerable harm 
to ornamental trees and shrubs during 
winter months. Lawns are also scarred 
by the burrowing activities of these 
animals. Field mice migrate into a 
cultivated area especially if their regu- 
lar feeding areas become covered with 
heavy snows. As their regular source 
of food is cut off, they build runways 
to favorite trees and shrubs and feed 
on the soft bark of these plants near 
ground level. Spreading strychnine 
treated grain in their runways near 
their feeding spots will help control 
the mice. 


Make sure the poisoned grain is 
placed out of reach of children, pets 
and birds. 


Protect from Animals 


Rabbits often completely girdle trees 
and shrubs, and in that way, kill 
them. Rabbits feed at snow level, so 
if the snow is drifted high, the feeding 
will occur above the ground level of 
the plants. A number of repellents 
on the market are effective in the 
control of this pest. One of these is 
known as ZIP. Maybe you prefer the 
old fashioned cure: the shotgun. 


In a deer area these animals may 
become troublesome because they feed 
on young tender growth of many 
kinds of deciduous shrubs and trees. 
One of the plants especially relished | 
by deer is the native Red Osier Dog- | 
wood. (The above mentioned repel- | 
lent is claimed to be useful in keeping | 


away deer from ornamental plant- 
ings. ) 


(Please turn page }) 
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FLOWER 


FREE (300k 


Write today for free illustrated book—cultural 
directions, pronouncing index, germination table. 
3000 varieties—old and new. Many rare kinds. 
Yours for the asking. Send a postcard today! 


Geo. W. Park Seed Co., Greenwood 37, S. C. 


Henry Field’s Gorgeous RAINBOW 


"BORDER™ 
“J. DAHLIAS 


Brilliantly-Colored Easy-to-Grow DWARFS 


Reap a harvest of blazing BIG FULL 
color this summer with this vig- PACKET 
orous, high-test seed. Sow early FED 
in a bed, border or box for a OF S 
rainbow of brilliant blossoms, for only 
including red, white, yellow, 
lavender, orange and maroon. 

Blossoms are 2 to 4 inches across, some 
semi-double, some fully double. Plants only 
18 to 24 inches tall. Thrive on ordinary care, 
provide cut flowers that last for days. Save 
resulting bulbs for another show next year. 
Simple directions on each packet. 

We can’t repeat this special offer, so tear 
out this ad now and send for yours today. 
No stamps, please. 
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YEAR'S FINEST CATALOG VALUE! 


p 
nn LIF 


64 pages of gorgeous natural ‘ 
color —over 1300 varieties! 25 


America’s finest book & your best source of 
big, _ health: blooming -size rennials 
GUARANTEED by the" Wilds” of Missour! 
Packed with money-saving offers & advice. 


Cilhert H Wild & ST 


For Loads of Long-Lasting Cut Flowers 


HENRY FIELD Seed & Nursery Co. 
7827 Oak St., Shenandoah, lowa 


I enclose my dime for Rainbow Bedding Dahlias 
to be sent postpaid. And send your giant, sew 
catalog, free! 


NAME- 
ADDRESS_____ 


P.O. 


A wpeeeeeeseseeeeseeeee ae wher Over 66 Yours!" cand 


FROM MID-AMERICA~FOR MID-AMERICA 


Introducing two new roses which are receiving very 
favorable comments in TEST Gardens throughout 
the country. A most distinct addition to your rose 
garden. Order now for Spring Delivery. 


Bind como m 


A breathtakingly new large luminous red 
rose. This free flowering Hybrid Tea does 
not fade or turn blue. 
should be. Dark, 
foliage classify this as a superb rose. 


$2.50 each 3 for $6.60 


It is fragrant as a rose 


semi-glossy, disease resistant 


Pink Fragrance 
PLANT PAT. 1493 

i This lovely pink Hybrid Tea 

will add a most fragrant per- 
fume to your garden. Always a pro- 
lific bloomer it will thrill you from 
bud to full bloom. Foliage is dark, 
leathery and glossy. A marvelous 


rose for cutting. 
$2.50 each 3 for $6.60 


[-] SEND For Free 1957 Catalog 


ILGENFRITZ NURSERIES 


MONROE, MICHIGAN 


Dept. FG 


INC. 


EVERGREENS @ ROSES ® TREES @® SHRUBS ® FRUIT TREES ® VINES 





Adequate fencing provides the best 
solution for preventing such damage. 
It is an expensive method, but is 
effective. Wrapping trunks of valuable 
fruit trees with coarse screening is 
another way to prevent girdling by 
rodents. These coverings must reach 
high enough to take care of changes 
in snow level during the winter. If 
the snow drifts above the protective 
covering, better get out the shotgun! 


Snow is one of nature’s important 
mulches, since it protects tender per- 
ennial plants over the cold winter 
months of the north. The snow acts 
as an insulation, protecting plants 
from extreme changes in temperature 
which happen so often in this section 
of the country. The greatest danger 
is ice formation at ground level. If 
this happens, much of the insulating 
value of the snow is lost. Providing 
good sub-surface, and especially good 
surface drainage, is one way of reduc- 
ing ice formation at the base of per- 
ennial plants. 


Keep from Losing Snow 


When we witness a cold, blizzardy 
day in January, we can realize the 
importance of not cutting down the 
stalks and tops of perennial plants 
such as peony or delphinium. A per- 
ennial border cleaned bare of its 
plant growth in the fall, often loses 
its protective snow cover when the 
first blizzard of winter strikes. A good 
shrub border, hedge or fence placed 
adjacent to the perennials serves much 
the same purpose, to keep the snow 
from blowing off. 


Long winter months in this area 
make us appreciate plant materials 
that give color to our landscape set- 
ting at this time of year. Evergreens 
are especially suitable for this purpose. 
We should be reminded not to plant 
all our small evergreens around the 
foundation of the house. Some ever- 
greens placed elsewhere in the yard 
aid in brightening the winter scene 
as viewed from our windows. 


The colorful bark of red and yellow 
twigged native dogwoods and willows 
will brighten the winter landscape pic- 
ture. Think, too, of using berried 
shrubs and trees such as viburnums, 
red-hipped roses, flowering crabapples, 
mountain ash and haws. Many such 
plants offer food for our visiting win- 
ter birds. 
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Landscaping with Annuals 
(Continued from page 21) 


bit of substitution. The big dramatic plants, 
castor beans, can do as much for your 
landscape as Jack’s beanstalk did for him. 
Flank your picture window with a pair and 
you'll have a garden picture from inside 
the house, a fascinating foliage display 
when viewed from outside. When used 
singly or in pairs they do much to drama- 
tize a doorway. 


For the smaller planting, those used to 
simulate evergreens, use Mexican fire bush 
(Kochia) .This little plant is a neat grower 
and its pyramidal form is a delight. 


Gaily colored petunias, balsams or coleus 
can be planted to add the touch of color. 
If you want something a little more stately 
try some of the annual dahlias. 


In the boundary planting use castor 
beans for height, shade and dense screen- 
ing; kochia for a neat two-foot hedge. 

If you like a flower border in your front 


Border 


Name 
Ageratum 
Alyssum 
Balsam (Impatiens balsamina) 
Calendula 
California poppy 
Coleus 
Coreopsis 
Feverfew (Matricaria) 
Moss rose (Portulaca) 
Petunia 


Height 
4-24" 
2°} ~~ 

12”-18” 
20-24" 
12” 
12-24" 
>? md 
9-24" 
6"-8" 
6"-24" 
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guint 


Castor beans (Ricinus) 
Coxcomb (Celosia) 

Spider plant (Cleome) 
Cosmos 

Dahlia (seedlings) 

Mexican fire bush (Kochia) 
Mexican sunflower (Tithonia) 


6’-12’ 
1-22’ 
2’-3' 
2'.4' 
1'-4' 
2'-2¥' 
4'-6' 


Morning Glory (Ipomoea) 

Cardinal climber (Quamoclit sloteri) 
Canary Bird vine (Tropaeolum peregrinum) 
Sweet pea (Lathyrus odoratus) 


Flower 


Any of the plants mentioned in other tables 
Snapdragon (Antirrhinum) 2’-24' 
Aster 1-14’ 
Bachelor's Button (Centaurea) 1-3’ 
Coreopsis 2'-3' 
Four o’clock (Mirabilis jalapa) x 
Zinnia 6-24" 


SHUOMULONENUANOUUQUONG000404OU0GONONUOONOUONOEUOUELEELENAEUOOGNEOOONOONOGONAdeeenaneouantensceeneeceaececeneneeeeneeeenee cede cere cecececeenececaaccceccaraecee ets 


Strawflower (Helichrysum) 
Money Plant (Lunaria) 
Globe amaranth (Gomphrena) 2 
Gypsophila (Baby’s Breath) 1’ 3’ 
Gourds (Lagenaria) vine 


20-30” 
4 


SUNTAN AAA 
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For the Background 


Vines 


Material for Dried Arrangements 
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yard you'll find a wealth of annuals to help 
you. There are tall bronze, gold or lemon 
marigolds, spikes of frilly pink cleome, blue 
and purple larkspur, and for the border, 
frothy and fragrant mignonette or dainty 
blue ageratum. 


There’s no limit to the amount of hand- 
some foliage or flower plants you can raise 
in your real garden. In fact, any of the an- 
nuals listed in the chart make effective 
gardening material. 


When it comes to hiding service areas 
you'll find annuals also do a grand job of 
hiding the fuel tank. Vines, trained up a 
trellis, look pretty and provide a screen for 
service areas. 


For that first year planting rely on an- 
nuals. A dollar or two spent on seeds, a 
little ingenuity in planning and planting, 
and you'll have a flattering frame for your 
new home. 


Material 


Color 
blue, purple, white 
white, lavender 
many colors 
yellow, orange 
yellow, orange 
colored foliage 
yellow, orange 
white, yellow 
many 
many 


Blooming Season 
June-frost 
June-frost 
June-frost 
June-frost 
June-frost 


duenegpinannen 


July-August 
July-frost 
July-frost 
June-frost 


foliage and pods 
red, gold 

pink 

many 

many 

foliage 

orange 


July-frost 
July-August 
July-frost 
July-frost 


July-August 


red, white, blue 
red 

yellow 

many 


July-frost 
July-August 
July-August 
June-July 


Garden 


many 

many 

red, white, blue 
gold, bronze 
many 

many 


July-frost 
July-frost 
June-frost 
July-August 
July-August 
June-August 


many 

purple, white, red 

purple, white, rose 
white, rose 

many colored fruits 


July-August 
July-August 
July-frost 

June-August 
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Rhubarb 


(Continued from page 58) 





evidence of this disease. Unwittingly, 
[ had spread it by cutting, going from 
an unhealthy plant to a healthy, cut- 
ting both with the same knife; not 
realizing stalks should be pulled in- 
stead of cut anyway. I had to accept 
the inevitable: the bed, which might 
have lasted decades if considerately 
treated, was now a total loss. If we 
were to have rhubarb again, we had 
to start from scratch. 











First, a new place had to be found 
for setting roots that must be bought. 
They could not be set in soil which 
had known crown rot, for there the 
disease spores might linger. We chose 
a section of the garden on a slope to 
insure good drainage which rhubarb, 
along with most other plants, needs. 
Plowed and manured in the fall, it 
was earmarked for rhubarb on our 
garden plan for the next spring. 






































Then we started studying catalogs 
and learned about varieties. How 
many there were! What did we really 
want in a rhubarb? The seedless type 
that is everbearing? Our old stock 
had borne seeds and had not been 
good for cutting after June. Or was 
it that just when strawberries and 
other fruits came on, we were tired 
of rhubarb and preferred something 
else? What did I dislike most about 
preparing the stalks for sauce? The 
paring, of course. Then, the variety 
we chose had to be one that needed 
no peeling. What about color? Perhaps 
the green stalks have more vitamins 
than the red, but the red are sweeter 
and take less sugar to make them 
palatable and we are calory-counters. 
Besides, the reds make a more appe- 
tzing looking sauce. Rhubarb ‘Mac- 
Donald’ met all of our specifications 
better than any other variety. So 
that was our choice. 































































































Because of our carelessness with the 
gift bed, we followed directions that 
came with the new roots closely: 
digging the bed to a depth of several 
feet to loosen the subsoil; setting the 
plants four feet apart in the row, 
spreading the roots and placing the 
crown firmly upright; covering to a 
depth of four inches. 
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By using roots instead of seeds, we 
saved a year. Though we pulled only 
a few of the larger outside stalks the 
next spring, we could boast that we 
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DAHLIAS 


varieties. 


400 of newest and 
the finest standard 
All sizes from the tiny poms and 
enchanting miniatures to the sensational giants 


in a wide range of prices. Our 27 years serv- 
ing the really discriminating exhibitors and 
fanciers is your cue to highest quality. 


DAHLIA BLUE BOOK 


The most popular catalog devoted exclusively 
| to dahlias. 64 pages with comprehensive de- 
scriptions and over 100 illustrations, up-to- 
date cultural directions, and much helpful in- 
formation for beginner or advanced grower. 
It's free. Send name and address NOW for 


your copy. 


ROCKY RIVER DAHLIA GARDENS 


Dept. K, East River Rd., Columbia Station, Ohio 
Largest growers of exhibition dahlias in the mid-west 








GROW YOUR OWN GIFTS 


ORCHIDS—RIGHT IN YOUR LIVING ROOM! 


Send today for your free copy of the beautifully 

illustrated 24-page catalog of world-famous 

Acres of Orchids offerings. Describes, illustrates 

hundreds of beautiful and exotic orchids from 

all corners of the world. 

© Special folder describes how you can 
grow orchids in your own home—as 
simply, easily as any ordinary house 
plant! Produce dozens of long -last- 


ing blooms .. . a rewarding hobby, 
lovely and unusual gifts 





Write today—no cost—no obligation 


Rod McLellan Co. 


1457 EL CAMINO REAL * SO. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
se 





AMAZING MULTIFLORA ROSE astowas 


LIVING FENCES 5°. 


BEAUTIFY YOUR HOME with dense rose hedges. At 
cost —as little as 5c a foot. WRITE TODAY for FREEC ATAL bc. 


Hardy 3485 ROSES 


ZERO 


Nothing like them! Will withstand coldest climate to 35° below. 
E*sy to grow. Choose from 7 gorgeous varieties. Free catalog. 


The Whitten Nurseries, Box 161, Bridgman, Mich. 


Mt 


NEW University 


of Minnesota 
GARDEN TYPE 





Spectacular fringed, golden 
yellow blooms. Unique petals 
are flared and forked giving 
shaggy texture. Nothingelselike 
it! Loads of 2-inch flowers on 
18-inch upright plant. Ideal for 
cut flowers. Blooms Sept. on. 


Minnpink and Minabronze 


Give you mounds of vivid 
color up to 2 feet in dia- 
meter, 12 to 16 inches high. 
Low, spreading cushion- 
types. Bloom Aug., Sept., 
Oct., make long-lasting, 
breath-taking display even 
in northern gardens. Mas- 
ses of 1'4-inch double 
blooms completely hide 
foliage. A spectacular blaze 
of glory in fall gardens. 


FREE COLOR CATALOG 


Describes new flowers, shrubs, vegetables, fruits. Write! 


FARMER SEED & NURSERY 


48 N. 15th © FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 


HOUSE PLANTS 


| Rare Begonias, Fancy-leaf Geraniums, 








New African Violets, Anthuriums, 


Orchids. Illustrated catalog on request. 


| PEARCE SEED CO. 
Moorestown, N. J. 


| Dept. V8 





BOOK 


of MOUNTAIN-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


LATEST FRUITS, 


liste] 
PEACH TREES 


BERRIES, FLOWERS 


New varieties produced by foremost experi- 
ment stations to sell at higher market prices, 


yield heavier. Fruits that ship, and keep 
better, can better. Any kind of tree, vine, 
plant or. bush at a big saving. 


UGGED MOUNTAIN 


R 
LIVABILITY & QUICK GROWTH 


We're located on the tip-top 


of the Ozark Mountains. 


Our climate is more like that of North Missouri, Iowa, 
Nebraska. Brisk mountain. climate and rich soil combine 
to produce trees, vines, bushes and plants with 

vigor and growth. Satisfied customers from Oregon to 


e to California. 


Our Famous 
GROWER’S GUIDE 


Helpful to experts as well as beginners. 
A wealth of useful information. A val- 
uable instructive growing manual for 
every farm, Write for yours today — 
a card will do. 


Small down payment 
books order. Easy terms 
on balance. 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


Our stock must meet our 
description, or money 
refunded! 


BENTON COUNTY oe CO. 





e ys GARDENING 


AND HAMMER 


by Archie Schulz 
drawings by Art Olmscheid 


THREE TRELLISES TO MAKE 


You'll have fun making any one or all of these 
easy-to-do trellises. Use them to transform garden 
corners, as supports for vines growing close to build- 
ings, or in pairs to lend an air of importance to the 


garden entrance. 


1. 7 pieces ¥2” x 1%” x 3’ 2. 1 piece Y2”x1% 
2 pieces Y2” x 12” x 5’6” 2 pieces 2” x 

pieces 2” 

pieces 1/2’ 


” 


” 


1 piece %" x 1%” x I’ 
1 piece %2” x 1%” x 10” 
piece V2” 


9 
2 

: . 
2 pieces 2 
1 
2 pieces 2 











All wood which goes underground should be creo- 
soted to prevent decay. 

Order the wood cut to suggested sizes and you can 
construct these trellises with nothing more than a 
hammer and a hand saw. Suggested construction 
material: pine, spruce or fir. 


2 pieces 4” x 1%” x 5’ 
1 piece %4” x 14%” x 1'6” 
5 pieces %4” x 3%” x 2’7” 
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CLASSIFIED 


RATE 40 cents per word. Minimum order accepted in the CLASSIFIED SECTION—$8.00 per issue. Special 


headings $1.50 extra. 


Initials, street address, city, state counted. 


Post office zone number will not be 


charged for. Closing date 12th of 2nd preceding month. Terms: CASH WITH ORDER. Address: FLOWER & 
GARDEN, Classified Dept., 559 Westport Road, Kansas City 11, Missouri. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS 


AFRICAN VIOLET SEED. Good Mixture, 300 seeds 
$1.00. Planting instructions included. Friendly 
Gardens, Box F, New Bedford, Pa. 


VIOLET LEAVES. Hundreds of varieties, satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Write for list. Helen Montgomery, 
5744 Oak, Kansas City 13, Mo. 


25,000 AFRICAN VIOLETS. Many new exclusive 
introductions. Free list. Fair prices. Oppen’s Green- 
houses, Dept. GM. 4330 Auburn Rd., Salem, Ore. 
AFRICAN VIOLETS. Plants, rooted-cuttings, leaves. 
Send stamp for new 1957 list. Krogman’s Violetry, 
1365 South 125th, Milwaukee 14, Wis. 








TOP OF THE CROP African violets. Thunderhead, 
largest single white. Many others. Stamp for list. 
Amy Alcorn, 210 South Rhode Is., Mason City, Ia. 
AFRICAN VIOLET SUPPLIES. Soil, pots, insecti- 
cides, charcoal, labels, wicking. Complete line. Cat- 
alog. Neil C. Miller, Penns Grove 29, N. J. 


“AMARYLLIS 
FINEST STRAIN HYBRID AMARYLLIS. Large 
blooming size bulbs, field grown, 3 for $1.45, 6 for 


$2.75, $5.00 dozen, delivery November to March. 
Charles Snyder, Rubio Ranch, Alta Loma, Calif. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WAXES FLOORS WITHOUT “WAX”. New in- 
i No more floor wax to buy. Sensational 
. Samples sent on trial. Kristee 107, Akron, 





CALADIUMS 


FANCY CALADIUMS. More than 100 named 
varieties including the newer lance type. Write for 
list and prices. Joyner’s Caladium Specialist, 5102 
Seminole Avenue, Dept. X, Tampa 3, Fla. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


HARDY GARDEN CHRYSANTHEMUMS, over 
125 varieties, write for free list. David L. Norvell, 
Chrysanthemums, E. 2525 N. Altamont Bivd., 
Spokane 32, Wash. 














CREEPING PHLOX 


MOST BEAUTIFUL GROUND COVER .. . Solid 
mass of pink, March to May . . . Green foliage 
year around . . . Height 6 to 8 inches ... 25 
plants $2.25; 50—$3.75; 75—$5.00; 100—$6.00. 
Licensed nursery, satisfaction guaranteed . . . Roger- 
crest Gardens, Wenatchee FG-2, Wash. 





FLOWER ARRANGERS SUPPLIES 


CAREFULLY SELECTED EQUIPMENT for flower 
arrangement and corsages at lowest prices. Free 
illustrated catalog. Dorothy Biddle Service, MA-1, 
Hawthorne, N. Y. 





GARDENIAS 
3 GARDENIA PLANTS FREE until Easter with 
each dozen or assortment of the following plants: 
Bougainvillea, Cestrum, Croton, Gardenia, Hibiscus, 
Jasmine, Poinsettia. $3.50 Dozen f.o.b. Florida. 
Philip Pate, Kissimmee 11, Fla. 


GERANIUMS 
SIX FREE-BLOOMING IVY GERANIUMS, all 
different and in assorted colors, shipped postpaid 
for only $2.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. Complete 
catalog, with growing instructions, 10c. Shoreline 
Nurseries, Inc., Dept. 6, Kennebunkport, Maine. 


= GLADIOLUS 
EXCITING GLADIOLUS GROW FROM SEED. 
Bulb Catalog and seed list free. Box 394-X. Ven- 
nard Nurseries, Sioux City, Ia. 


HERB PLANTS: Fascinating. 70 varieties. 10c 
brings two attractive pamphlets listing plants and 
seeds plus cooking guide. The Potters of Baraboo, 
Dept. H, Baraboo, Wisc. 

HERBS, Fieldgrown Plants and Seeds. Informative 
book, herbs described: $1.00 (including catalog). 


Catalog only, 10c. Plantation Gardens, RFD, Rust- 
burg, Va. 














HOLLY TREES 


HOLLY TREES . . . Hardy varieties that will grow 
for you. Send for free booklet. Earle Dilatush, Holly 
Specialist, RFD #1, Re. #130, Robbinsville, N. J. 








HOUSE PLANTS 


HOUSE PLANT SPECIALISTS. 1,000 rare plants. 
Begonias, geraniums described in illustrated catalog, 
10c. Logee’s Greenhouses, Dept. FM, Danielson, 
Conn. 

GLOXINIAS, ACHIMENES, smithianthas, kohlerias, 
columneas, rechsteinerias, streptocarpus, begonias — 


tubers, seed, plants. Fern Spores. Vera Dillard, 
3810 Bales, Kansas City 28, Mo. 





IRIS 





DAHLIAS 


12 GORGEOUS LARGE FLOWERING DAHLIAS, 
labeled, $3.75 postpaid. Orders before March lst 


ee $1.00 Dahlia free. Smith's Garden, Manchester, 
an. 








DAISIES 


GIANT SHASTA DAISIES can be successfully 
grown anywhere. Frost and sun proof. Stamp brings 
cultivation directions and catalog. Fred V. Greene. 
1334 North Gardner Street, Hollywood 46, Calif. 





DAYLILIES 


DAYLILIES FROM SEED. Grow beautiful hybrids 
easily and cheaply. An exciting adventure. Free 
procure. Saxton Daylily Gardens, Saratoga Springs, 





DRIFTWOOD 


Re 
SMALL GEMS OF ODDITY. Surprisingly different, 
highly ornamental exotic driftwood. Selected assort- 
ment, $5.00 prepaid (U. S. only). Write Little 
Drifters of the Sea, P.O. Box 207, Watsonville, 
Calif. (No. C.O.D. please. ) 
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IRISES, DAYLILIES, PEONIES—Fine plants for 
Mid-America gardens for over 30 years. Free Catalog. 
Hill Iris and Peony Farm, Lafontaine, Kansas. 


LILACS 
LOVELIEST LILACS. New, rare and popular varieties. 
Own root, dug to order. List free. Mabel L. Franklin, 
9225 S. Penn Ave., Minneapolis 20, Minn. 





MIMOSA 





EXQUISITE PINK FLOWERING ALBIZZIA Juli- 
brissin Silk Tree. 25 Seeds, Hardy, $1.00. Joseph 
Hannibal, 6732 Windsor Mill Road, Baltimore 7, 
Maryland. 





MING TREES 


5 ASSORTED TREES for dwarfing and directions, 
$2.00. Perennials, evergreens, trees, shrubs. 50c 
each. Bart's Nursery, Dept. B, Fullerton, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


3-LINE Metal pocket rubber stamp and pad post- 
paid $1.25 with order. Asher’s, 2030 Haring St., 
Brooklyn 29, N. Y. 














SWISS FLORAL POSTCARDS—500 colorful beau- 
ies. List free. Samples 10c coin. Globe-Art Com- 
. oe 219, Madison Square Station, New York 





AMERICA’S FINEST-Free catalog on request. Fischer 
Greenhouses, Dept. G., Linwood, N. J 





MUSHROOMS 


MUSHROOM SPAWN PLUS NEWEST Manureless 
growing methods. $1.00. Prepared Trays, 3 for 
$4.50. F.O.B., Free Literature. Luxgard, 641 South 
19th, Newark 3, N. J. 





NURSERY STOCK 


AZALEA MOLLIS—in glowing yellows, flame and 
salmon pinks. Seed packet with full instructions 
$1.00. Mountain Valley Seeds, Rt. 6, Box 468, 
Tacoma, Wash. 





ORCHIDS 





SPECIE ORCHIDS: Rare Mexican, Central and 
South American bareroot, blooming size plants at 
attractive prices. Also Miniatures and rare Botan- 
icals. Free list. Tropical Plant Company, RR 1, Box 
258-G, Laredo, Tex. 


13 ORCHID PLANTS $5.50 postpaid! One bloom- 
ing: 12 to bloom in six months. Novelty, ever- 
blooming variety. Growing instructions included. 
Fascinating Orchid Booklet 50c. Samuel Presner, 
Box 4550-V, Coral Gables, Fla. 


PERENNIALS | 


GIANT BEARDED, DUTCH IRIS. Tulips, Chry- 
santhemums 10 colors $1.00. 4 different colors 
Thrift, Blackberry Lillies. White phlox 18—$1.00. 
Houston Hughes, Russellville, Ala. 


PLANTS 





TOMATO, ONION, CABBAGE Plants. Also pep- 
per, Lettuce, Broccoli, Eggplant, Cauliflower, Sweet 
Potato. Write for Free Catalog with Bargain Offers. 
Piedmont Plant Company, Dept. 223, Albany, Ga. 


SEMPERVIVUMS 
COLORFUL HEN AND CHICKS. 12 varieties. 
Labeled prepaid, $3.00. Over 100 different vari- 
eties. ‘Make a Hobby of Hardy Sempervivums.” 
MacPherson Gardens, 2920 Starr, Toledo 5, Ohio. 


‘TREES & SHRUBS | 


EVERGREENS, AZALEAS, RHODODENDRONS 
in baby sizes. Ornamental shrubs, trees, hollies. Send 
for free Spring Catalog. Green Ridge Nursery, 
Madison 9, Ohio. 


BIRD OF PARADISE SHRUB. Easily grown from 
seed. Blooms all summer. 30 seeds $1.00. Hubbard's, 
1531 Hanover Avenue, Roanoke, Va._ roo, 


WE SELL on the Installment Plan. Best varieties 
Peach and Apple Trees, low as 20c; Grapevines 8c; 
Shrubs 13c; Evergreens 20c; Berries and plancs. 
Catalog free. Benton County Nursery, Box 550, 
Rogers, Ark. 











“VIOLETS 
NEW HARDY VIOLET HANDBOOK—descrip- 


tion varieties—cultural notes—recipes—35c, coins 
only, to be deducted from order. Vista Violet Farm, 
1211 Monte Vista, Vista, Calif. 





WILDFLOWERS 


WILDFLOWERS AND FERNS, to brighten a shady 
nook. Send today for Free catalog. Wake Robin 
Farm, R. D. No. 1, Home, Pa. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, and 
beautifully designed books. All subjects welcomed. 
Write, or send your MS directly. 

GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. MR. THOMAS 489 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 





SIA OM urias 
1957 Nursery BOOK 


bite tt md 


Spring Hill catalogs. Helpful 

hints, early order discounts 

40 colorful pages. 
Roses, shrubs, fruit and shade trees, bulbs, 
flowers. All guarontesd. Our 108th Year. 


SPRING HILL NURSERIES, Dept. £-26,Tipp City, Ohio 
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An Invitation to Meet Your Best Friends 


Dear Reader: 


You may never have thought of it this way, but our 
advertisers are your best friends. 


It is because of their support that you are able to 
receive this copy of FLOWER & GARDEN Magazine. No publication 
today can hope to survive without the additional revenue 
received from advertising. In turn, it is equally true that 
the advertisers need your support. 


Because of this close association between our adver— 
tisers and our readers, we are extremely zealous in accepting 
only advertising from those firms which we have every reason 
to believe operate on the principles of "The Golden Rule". 

It is equally important and to their own selfish interests to 
have you satisfied in every transaction, just as we wish you 
to be pleased. 


All of us know that mistakes and 
errors will happen occasionally. 
If and when they do, give the firm 
a chance to correct them. Please 
don't be unreasonable, or expect 
the impossible. Remember that you 
too should live by the "Golden 
Rule". However, if you should ever 
fail to get a satisfactory adjust- 
ment of a reasonable complaint, we 
would consider it a favor if you 
will let us know about it. 


Human nature has frequently been accused of being 
selfish. We frankly admit our selfishness: if you are pleased 
with the information you glean from the pages of FLOWER & 
GARDEN Magazine, and patronize our advertisers, they in turn 
will increase their business with us. 


This means, that with more advertising, you get more 
and more sources of materials, supplies and services. And, of 
course, with every additional page of advertising it means 
that you get at least another page to a page and a half of 
editorial features and articles to help you in your 
gardening. 


So, as you will see, it is likewise to your own 
selfish interest to tell your friends about this publication. 
When writing or ordering from advertisers, TELL them you saw 
their ad in FLOWER & GARDEN Magazine. 


It has been my pleasure and privilege to meet 
personally many of our advertisers —— from those using 
classified ads, one inch space, as well as pages. I have 
found them friendly, neighborly, and very human —— the kind 
of folks you and I like to do business with. 


Sincerely, 


Ac Artin 


Publisher 


FROM 
OUR 
READERS 


kaa) 


Dear Editor: 

Please don’t let FLOWER & GARDEN 
get too “cute!” My readers tell me they’re 
awfully tired of reading four pages of 
“fluff” in the magazines in order to get 
three kernels of actual how-to. 

Katherine B. Walker 
North Muskegon, Michigan 
Dear Editor: 

Let me say that I am glad you are 
establishing your magazine where there is 
a need for such. You are covering a large 
territory in which there is no magazine 
devoted to flowers exclusively, although the 
territory covers a large percentage of the 
population of this country. I wish you every 
success. 

George W. Peyton, Secretary 
American Peony Society 
Dear Editor: 

Congratulations on your recognition of 
the need for a good publication pertaining 
to Midwest gardening, and best wishes 
for a successful fulfillment of that need. 

Mrs. J]. Sidney Morgan 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Dear Editor: 

Maybe you will be interested in some 
of the combinations that I am using. I 
have planted a nice bed of iris and as time 
permits I will plant narcissus and daffodils 
between the rows. After these spring bulbs 
are gone I will set out petunias so the 
iris will not look so bare. 

I set baby roses with daylilies and shasta 
daisies. I use the dwarf daylilies in several 
varieties that bloom at different times. With 
hybrid tea roses I use the taller daylilies 
and blue platycodon and blue flax which 
is always in bloom. I am using baby roses 
and white perennial phlox; blue salvia and 
anthemis and coreopsis. Also lythrum, blue 
delphinium and shasta daisies. 

I have gladiolus and Irish green bell- 
flower (Molucella laevis) together, which 
is a lovely combination. I have gaillardia 
and feverfew; blue salvia and giant mari- 
golds with snow on the mountain. 

Mrs. Fred Cain, 
Pattonsburg, Missouri 


Dear Editor: 

The Ottawa, Kansas, Garden Clubs are 
trying to promote a city beautification 
campaign. We are eager to make it a real 
community effort and would like to hear 
from other garden clubs in this general 
region that have undertaken a_ similar 
project. We are particularly interested in 
the methods used to secure real community 
interest and the success attained. We have 
many beautiful gardens, but are seeking 4 
real community effort. 

G. H. Marshall 
704 S. Main, Ottawa, Kansas 
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LONE STAR QUILT—You'll always treasure this 
outstandingly beautiful quilt—and it’s easy to 
make with blocks pre-cut in the proper rain- 
bow colors. Soft, high quality, color-fast per- 
cale pieces are cut from 10 carefully selected 
hues: apple green, lime, buttercup, pink, light 
rose, ruby, rose, lilac, lavender, seaspray blue. 
Fill-in blocks and border (to be added) make 
finished size about 84 inches square. Packet 
gives all blocks needed for star (288 total!), 
directions, color diagram, quilting pattern. 
Only $4.89, ppd. Order by number 2W42. 
Modern Handcraft, Inc., Dept. 101, 543 
Westport Road, Kansas City 11, Missouri. 


Rhubarb... 
(Continued from page 63) 
were again eating our own rhubarb. 
Since then the yield has increased each 
year. 
Rotate Division 
Now, having learned the hard way, 
we know enough to dig up and divide 
at least one root each spring for new 
plantings. Thus the bed is kept young 
and vigorous. Also, by this attention 
we keep in touch with what goes on 
underground. Should there be evi- 
dence of crown rot, it could be eradi- 
cated before it spreads. 
If you are willing to wait an extra 
year to have stalks large enough to 


GARDENERS IN THE NEWS 


Each week Herb Oscar An- 
derson, of station WDGY, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, gives a $25 
award to the NICE GUY OF 
THE WEEK. Mrs. Helen Peer, 
also of Minneapolis, was a sum- 
mertime winner. 

Mrs. Peer, who works in the 
office of Pillsbury Mills, grows 
thousands of flowers in a cutting 
garden. During the summer 
months she makes a hobby of 
furnishing all the offices in the 


Pillsbury building with cut flow- 
ers. 


7“ —_—). 
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QUILT LOVERS: Pieced and applique quilt pat- 
terns for you to enjoy. 54-40 or Fight, Nine 
Patch Star, Raggedy Ann and Andy, Hands- 
All-Around, Chain of Diamonds, and 12 other 
famous patterns in book 3230. True Lovers 
Knot, Radiant Star, Mothers Dream, Shadow 
Star, Pin Wheel, Ocean Wave, Snow Ball and 


12 others plus 2 quilting designs in book 


3333. Patterns for cutting guides, directions 
and material needs given. Each book only 50c 
— both $1.00 postpaid. Rush your order to 
Aunt Martha's Studios, Dept. FG71, 1243 
Swift, Kansas City 16, Missouri. 


eat, start with seed. Costing less than 
roots, it has other advantages too. 
Seeds produce many varieties of plants 
because of cross pollination. You can 
select the best you raise for your per- 
manent bed. There is, of course, much 
more work involved in starting with 
seed—the making of the seed bed, 
tending young plants and later digging 
them and transplanting to the per- 
manent location. 


You do not need a large plot to 
have rhubarb in your garden. You 
can put one or two roots in your 
border. The beautiful heart- 
shaped leaves, useful in flower ar- 
rangements, are attractive foliage any- 
where. They must not be confused 
with those of spinach-rhubarb or 
rhubarb-chard and eaten, however, as 
they are unfit for food. 


flower 


Used for hundreds of years as a 
medicine, rhubarb did not become a 
food plant in European or American 
gardens until early in the last century. 
The barb in its name means foreign, 
and brave must have been the first 
person to eat rhubarb pie. Yet, the 
plant is an excellent source of calcium 
and iron and contains the vitamins 
A, B and C. For the small investment 
in money and time, rhubarb pays 
larger dividends longer than most 
plants. 


YOU TAKE NO CHANCES when you use Pashea’s 
Rose Dust or Pashea’s Rose Spray on roses, 
outdoor flowers and evergreens. We have 
proved the results at Glendale on our 7,000 
roses and other plants. They control black- 
spot, mildew, red spider, midge, thrip, aphids. 
Will not burn. Rose Dust 1 Ib. can $1.25. 
4\4 |b. can $4.65. Spray 1 lb. can $1.75. Mo. 
customers add 2% sales tax. If your dealer 
cannot supply, order direct. Shipped prepaid. 
Send for free spring catalog on roses. Glen- 
dale Rose Garden, R. R. 4, Box 491, 
Independence, Missouri. 


Do-it-Yourself With These 
FREE Craft Blueprints! 


It’s easy to make these items: 
TRELLIS STEP STOOL 

TOY BOX SPICE RACK 

LAMPS WEATHERVANE MONOGRAMS 

PULL TOYS CHILD’S SWING BIRD HOUSES 

PLUS many other easy to use plans, whether you 
own a shop full of power equipment or just a 
coping saw. All of these, just to introduce you to 
America’s newest and most exciting magazine . 
The WORKBENCH .. 
and do-it-yourself ideas. 
Issued every other month, 35c a copy newsstand 
price, $2.00 a year by mail. Send just $1.00 for 
10 months (5 issues) today. If you’re not com- 


pletely happy with first copy, your money back 
promptly. 


BURGER PRESS 
PLANTERS 


. chuck full of homecraft 





100 Handcraft Bldg. Kansas City 11, Mo. 


KEEP CESSPOOL TROUBLE 


Suburban & Country Dwellers 


NORTHEL Reactivator keeps septic tank and 
cesspool clean. A bacterial concentrate breaks 
up solids and grease — prevents overflow, 
back-up, odors. 





Regular use saves costly 
pumping or digging. Simply mix dry powder 
in water, flush down toilet. Non-poisonous, 
non-caustic. Guaranteed to reactivate septic 
tank, cesspool. Six months’ supply (23 ozs.) 
only $2.95 pd. Northel Distributors, GF-1, 

| P.O. Box 1103, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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No one could have a nicer garden 
—in his mind—than I visualize this 
morning as I look across the snowy 
and windswept back yard. There is 
something very relaxing about garden- 
ing—the way I am doing it. Nothing, 
absolutely nothing that I know of, 
beats the comfortable swivel chair I 
have pulled up with my typewriter in 
front of the picture window. 

No need to sing that song now, 
“Oh Postman, Do Not Pass Me 
By,” for the colorful new catalogs 
are arriving almost daily. Mighty 
good reading, too. Already we’ve 
sent off one order for some of the 
new roses. 

Like indoor golf and fishing, gar- 
dening from an easy chair is highly 
exhilarating, in a restful sort of way. 
Actually, from such wintertime plan- 
ning and dreaming do come the satisfy- 
ing flowers and vegetables a few 
months later. 


Mr. and Mrs. Bluejay have 
just arrived at the bird feeder. 
The other birds are always re- 
spectful to the jays. Apparently 
they have definitely settled the 
matter of who is boss, for when 
the jays show up, the others back 
away. 

Now that the jays have their fill, 
the sparrows have flocked back. They 
literally cover the feeder—overflowing 
onto the top, over the vanes and all 
around on the ground and in the 
bushes. 

A little later in the morning, 
if we are lucky, perhaps Mr. 
Cardinal will bring his shy girl 
friend around. We do not have 
as many cardinals as we would 
like. Our neighbors to the north 
have a stream with its accom- 
panying trees and shrubs. They 
reported 17 cardinals at one time 
the other day. We seldom see 


Braeb (for 


more than one or two here, and 
they don’t stay long. Last year 
one of them fought himself in 
the gazing globe. He kept it up 
for days. Finally he must have 
thought he conquered it, for he 
started perching on top. 

A good snowstorm would be wel- 
comed around here. There have been 
reports of fairly heavy snows on all 
sides of us, but here we've had just 
enough to cover the ground. Although 
I’ve never been a lover of snow, I am 
concerned about getting a snow blan- 
ket over my new strawberry patch. 

I’m trying a new “invention.” 

Last fall when we planted the 

new patch I made some frames 

out of old boxes. The frames are 

30 inches wide and long enough 

to accommodate the number of 

plants of each variety. These 
frames are set in two rows with 
about 15 or 18 inches between 
them, and the plants are set down 
the middle of each frame. We 
hope to accomplish several things 
with this arrangement. As there 
is a slight slope to the northwest, 
the frames are expected to catch 


and hold what snow and rain we 
do get. Any runners that try to 
go over or under the frame are 
cut off—leaving us a path to get 
through for picking. (This is 
something there never was be- 
fore.) And we hope the new beds 
will be easier to keep mulched. 


The books all say, as you no doubt 
have read, to mulch strawberries after 
the ground has frozen, using hay or 
straw. I would like to know if those 
writers have ever actually tried that, 
or if they too just read it some place. 
The idea of mulching is fine—it helps 
prevent heaving from freezing and 
thawing, and it holds back the bloom 
in spring when there is still danger 
from frost. BUT, the hay we get 
around here has lots of weeds in it. 
And the straw! I tried it once and 
should have got the prize for the best 
wheat in the county! I pulled and 
pulled, but the wheat still choked out 
the strawberries. 


Next I tried excelsior. The 
problem there is to hold it down. 
I thought I had it well anchored. 
But the next morning when we 
looked out the window, we saw 
it rolling away in billows. 


This season we seem to have the 
answer. It is corn stalks. When the 
sweet corn crop was over, we cut and 
shocked the stalks. The strawberries 
were mulched with grass clippings at 
the time they were set out last fath 
After the ground froze I added the 
corn stalks within the frames. They 
have stayed where I put them. The 
stalks will be removed next spring and 
added to the compost. 

The thing to do is figure on 
planting enough sweet corn to get 
enough mulch. When you think 
how good sweet corn right out of 
the garden can be, this shouldn’t 


present a problem. —J.E.T. 
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for home landscape... 


*Pjant Patent No. 1313. Gleditsia Triacanthos Inermis Aurea. I TL LAA ab ad 


You'll be proud 
of this graceful aristocrat 
of ornamental shade trees 


Dramatic New Coloring. SUN- 
BURST is the first mew tree color in 
years. Its bright, golden-yellow branch 
tips, in rich contrast with the — 
green inner foliage, make it loo 
like a flowering tree bursting with 
bloom. And SUNBURST eeps this 
beautiful Spring appearance all Sum- 
mer long. 


Stately Form. Experts recognize the 
Honeylocust as the successor to the 
Elm. The new SUNBURST grows with 
a natural eye-pleasing symmetry un- 
matched by any other Honeylocust. 


Easy to Grow. You'll have no trouble 
with SUNBURST. It’s easy to plant 
and grows rapidly in almost any soil. 
Exceptionally hardy, it withstands 
extremes of heat and cold, moisture 
and drought. SUNBURST is one of 
the strongest trees known and readily 
survives ice, snow and windstorms. 
It is practically immune to disease 
and insects. 


Ideal for Lawns. SUNBURST gives 
you a lacey, sun-dappled shade that 
actually benefits a fine lawn. Being ab- 
solutely seedless, it causes no ground- 
litter of unsightly seed pods. And 
you don’t even have to rake leaves 
in Autumn because SUNBURST’s 
small, compound leaves quickly 
crumble and disappear into the grass. 


Shade trees are the most per- 
manent feature of your “‘out- 
door architecture”. Don’t 
wait another year to plant 
your SUNBURSTS. Order 

Picture this strikingly colorful new SUNBURST Thornless Locust on your lawn. This yours NOW. Use the con- 


five-year old specimen, now 12 feet tall, will grow rapidly to a height of 35 to 40 feet. venient order form below. 


SUNBURST is so new the supply is limited. To be sure of 
delivery at proper planting time mail your order TODAY 
to one of the nurseries listed below. 


| [] PLEASE SEND ME FREE CATALOG ONLY 
| PLEASE SEND ME PREPAID: 


4 to 5 foot SUNBURST Trees at $6.25 each 


EARL MAY SEED COMPANY, Shenandoah, lowa | 5 #» 6 foot SUNBURST Trees ot $7.75 each 
| enclose my check or money order for 

THE KRIDER NURSERIES, INC., Middlebury, Ind. a ee ; 

KELLY BROS. NURSERIES, INC., Dansville, N. Y. Address _ — anes 


City or Zone or 
ORI ccincniin a —— _R.D. No, 





FROM STARK BROS CAN You @e-—| tina tant 
EXCLUSIVE LEADER VARIET ce | 285 
more deliciously favored but QUIctEES fi ta @ 
aca |e 2 


NEW FRUIT TREE AND 
LANDSCAPE CATALOG 


RUSH COUPON FOR FREE COPY—TODAY! 
Contains Valuable Landscape Planning Guide 


It’s yours FREE! Just mail coupon for all new giant 
64 page Stark Fruit Tree and Landscape Catalog! See all 
the exciting new Fruit and Colorful Ornamental growing 
miracles that ONLY Stark Bro’s can offer you. See the 
amazing difference between ordinary nursery stock and 
Stark Bro’s Exclusive Leader Varieties! This glorious 
catalog . . . with every page in full natural color. . . will 
show you how you can surround your home with nature’s 
color and beauty from earliest spring . . . how you can 
grow and enjoy world famous U. 8. Patented and Trade 
Marked Fruit Trees, developed and sold ONLY by Stark 
Bro’s. You'll see Stark Bro’s 418 outstanding varieties of 
Apples, Peaches, Pears, Grapes, Berries . . . and, of 
course, beautiful Roses, Flowering Shrubs and Vines. 
This is Stark Bro’s 140th year of continuous service... 
ours is the World’s largest and America’s oldest nursery. 
Stark Bro’s back every order shipped to you with a Three 
Way Guarantee of complete satisfaction. Send for your 
new Stark Colorphoto catalog today .. . it’s FREE! 


exctusive new ROSES 


New Varieties Offered to 
RoseLoversby WorldFamous 
Stark Bro’s ONLY 


You'll see Stark Exclusive NEW Rose 
varieties to gladden your heart and 


rane 


STARK BRO 
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MO cm ete asten* STARK DWARF FRUIT TREES 


Ideal for your yard! 


Apples, Peaches and Pears 
roduced on Stark 
WARF Trees are just 

as large or larger, just as 

healthful and delicious, 
just as fine in every way 
as Stark Fruit grown on 

Standard Trees .. . and 

you don't need a ladder 

to pick them! Very orna- 
mental, too! Get all the 
facts in the New Stark 

Catalog. Send for it today. 


make your home even more beautiful 
... and valuable . . . plus all the old 
time rose favorites you love so much! 
The new Stark catalog contains a com- 
plete Landscape Planning Guide... 
shows you WHERE and HOW to plant 
for best effect and growing success. 
The supply of new Stark catalogs is 
limited to our present stock .. . 80 
please send for yours TODAY. It’s 
yours FREE! Just mail coupon below! 


DWARF Apple Trees DWARF Pear Trees 


FREE MAIL THIS COUPON FOR 
NEW COLORPHOTO CATALOG 
STARK BRO’S NURSERIES & ORCHARDS CO. 


Box 2217, Louisiana, an 
Tetras ck be gh iene Po 
oO Serge gent £0 Grats worn or eaaeny chock: bam ter toot on Grving Souls 
oO Send me your special offer for early orders. 


YOU CAN MAKE MONEY —FULL 
TIME OR SPARE TIME 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED 
to Sell STARK TREES 


Turn your spare time into cash! Introduce 
famous Stark Super-Quality Varieties in 
your locality .. . easy, pleasant work dur- 
ing evenings, Saturdays, any time. No 
experience needed to start. Everyone 
knows Stark Bro's, World's Largest Nurs- 
ery, founded 140 years ago. Get big, color- 
ful money-making sales outfit FREE. 
Shows you how to start earning first day 
you try. CHECK COUPON, and Mail 
it today! We'll send all the facts at once! 


Check Bottom Box if YOU want to 
Make More Spare Time Money! 


FR 1-57 


STARK 
BROS sz 


ORCHARDS CO. 
Largest In World—Oldest in AMERICA 
Box 2217, Town of Lovisiana, MISSOURI 


$5,720.08 $3,406.62 
Extra Extra in 
Income Spare Time 
Kelly Six of Michi- 
added $3,406.62 


by writing ord 
Stark Bro’s during 
his spare time. 
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Jim Kirkpatrick of 


Po Idaho earned 
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